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PREFACE. 

This book is based (like " Pattern Design ") upon the founda- 
tion of an earlier volume. But, though it covers the ground 
of " the Application of Ornament," now out of print, it covers a 
larger area. It is really a new book. Here and there a frag- 
ment of the earlier one is incorporated in it ; but even that 
has been shaped anew ; for it seemed, looking back upon the 
work of fifteen years ago, there was little in it which could not 
be more simply said. The aim of " Ornament a!nd its Appli- 
cation" is throughout practical. It appeals, however, less 
exclusively than some of my books to students of design ; in 
fact, it is addressed to all who are really interested in orna- 
ment To those not practically acquainted with the subject, 
it may serve as introduction to that quality of workmanlike- 
ness which to a workman is of the very essence of design. 

What I have endeavoured to do is, to show the clear and 
close relation of design to workmanship ; to arouse interest 
in a side of art which, regarding it in the rather forbidding 
light of " technique," lovers of art are accustomed to dismiss 
from their minds as no concern of theirs ; and so to open 
their eyes to what is indeed a never-failing source of interest 
. in art. 

Much of what is said will of course be familiar to artists 
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vi PREFACE. 

and workmen practically engaged in design. To them I can 
only hope to open out perhaps a wider view of the limits 
of their craft; to show the difference between certain arts, 
crafts or trades commonly grouped together, and the likeness 
between others not usually regarded as in any way connected ; 
and, generally, to stimulate workers in the arts to a more 
comprehensive study of their particular subject. 

" Ornament and its Application " will be found to contain 
a great deal of information at once necessary to the student 
and interesting to the more general reader ; but that is rather 
by the way. Its purpose is not to cram the student with 
knowledge, profitable only in proportion as it comes to him 
through personal experience or individual study ; not so much 
to inform the reader as to stir in him a desire to inform him- 
self; to indicate how much there is in ornament which nearly 
concerns him, did he but know it ; to set him a-thinking and 
a seeking, and to suggest directions in which search will be 
fruitful. If, when all is said, and read, he is still unconvinced 
that ornament is dependent upon conditions, perhaps purely 
practical ; that the various styles of ornament, " historic," as 
we call them, grew to a great extent out of such conditions ; 
and that the secret of appropriate design is in cheerful 
obedience to them, I have failed, so far as he is concerned, in 
the purpose of my book. 

With regard to the illustrations, there remained constantly 
something of interest to be told about them which was not 
relevant to the point apropos to which they are referred to 
in the text. This, whether it refers to the source of the 
work, its author, date, country, or present whereabouts, its 
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colour or the detail of its execution, will be found in the 
comparative and explanatory index of illustrations. 

A friendly critic of " Pattern Design ** found fault with it 
that it did not discuss the appropriateness of pattern to the 
process of its execution. The subject was purposely reserved 
for the present volume. The relation of ornament to natural 
form is, again, the subject of a separate treatise. 



LEWIS F. DAY. 
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CASKET with brass mounting, carved with fleurs de lis. 

French. Late sixteenth century. Salting Collection - 95 

CASKET, carved. Spanish ? Twelfth century. V. & A. M. - 244 
FIGURE of Tragic Actor. Greek. First or second century. 

Dutuit Collection -...-- 96 
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FIGURE of Virgin. Gothic. Fourteenth century. Spitzer 
Collection -..--.- 97 
See also 
INLAY 150, 55, 218, 189, 190, 56, 57 

JOINERY. 

DESIGNED IN THE FORM OF A FRET. Modem Japanese - 209 
DOORS in Cardiff Castle. By William Burges. Nineteenth 
century ....... 10 

See also 
DOOR - - - - - - - 251,66 

KNIFE WORK. See 

CHIP CARVING - - - - - - - 81 

WOOD CARVING - - - - - - - 179 

LACE. 

GREEK (so called), or " Reticella," or " Point Coupd." Design 

by Federigo Vinciolo. Italian. 1587 - - - 120 

NEEDLEPOINT. Linen foundation practically disappearing. 

The culmination of drawn or cut- work. Venetian. Sixteenth 

century - - - - - - - 43 

NEEDLEPOINT or " Punto in Aria," with pearled "brides." 

Trimmings of an altar frontal. Venetian, ca, 1660. V. & A. M. 44 
PILLOW WORK. Buckinghamshire. Nineteenth century - 45 
PILLOW, with fancy r^seau and open work. Buckinghamshire. 

Early nineteenth century - - - - - 74 

ROSE POINT. The outline of cordonnet, the "brides" 

thomed. Spanish or Venetian - - - - 48 

SO-CALLED, not really r^seau but a sort of embroidery on net, 

the mesh pulled out of shape by the stitching. Limeric. 

1885 -------- 46 

See also 

CUT LINEN - - - - - - - 75 

GUIPURE ..--... 278 

PILLOW LACE - - - - - - - 215 

LACQUER. See 

INLAY -------- 8 

INTAGLIO _....-- 256 
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FIGURE 

LATTICE of turned and inlaid wood. Arab - - - 246 

LATTICE WORK. 

With turned spindles. Old Arab - - - - X19 

With turned spindles. Arab - - - - - 127 

LEATHER. 

BOOKBINDING, inlaid and tooled. French. Henri II. - 166 

BOOKBINDING, tooled, and the imprint of the tools used in 

producing the design. French. Louis XIII. - - 70 

BOOKBINDING, tooled in gold. " Point coup^." French? - 121 
BOOKBINDING, tooled in gold. Poinctill^, By Le Gascon. 

French. Louis XIII. Seventeenth century - - 227 

BOOKBINDING, tooled in gold, with engraved and pierced silver 

mounts. German. Seventeenth century - - - 252 

BOX-TOP. The centre onlay with leather of various colours, 

the pattern outlined with stitching in white. Embroidered 

border. Modem Indian. V. & A. M. - - - 154 

TARGE. Embossed and studded with brass rivets. Rob Roy's 

shield -------- 230 

See also 

CUT LEATHER - - - - - - - I04 

EMBOSSED LEATHER - - - - - - I05 

FRETTED LEATHER ------ 220 

ONLAID LEATHER . - . . - 284, 285 

LETTERING. 

BRUSH WRITING. Japanese - - - - - 62 

GREEK. Incised with a stylus. Roman cut into stone. 

Uncials, and Lombardic Capitals and other pen work - 64 

INCISED. Cuneiform inscription in stone, ca, 830 B.c. - 61 

LINEN. See 

WOVEN PATTERN - - - - - - V7 

LINENFOLD. 

PANEL. Late Gothic - - - - - - 67 

PANELLING. Late Gothic - - - - - 69 

PANELS. Late Gothic ------ 240 

Various examples. Late Gothic - - - - 68 

LUSTRE. See 

POTTERY . . - - 124, 145, 173, 113, 253 
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MARBLE. " FIGURE 

ARABESQUE from a sarcophagus by Benedetto da Rovezzano, 

in the Church of SS. Apostoli. Florence. Sixteenth century 93 
See also 
INLAY 3, >52, 151, 153 

MOSAIC ----.. 128,4,257,117 

PIERCED -------- 202 

MOSAIC. 

DARK SERPENTINE and white marble. From the pavement 

of the baptistery at Florence. Thirteenth century - - 54 

GLASS. From the cloisters of S. John Lateran, Rome. From 

a drawing by E. W. Nesfield - - - - 171 

GLASS. Pillars from the cloisters of S. John Lateran, Rome. 

Drawn by W. E. Nesfield 118 

GLASS. The smaller detail in the glass itself. Roman? 

B.M. 58 

GLAZED TILEWORK. Hispano - Moresque. Thirteenth or 

fourteenth century ------ 49 

MARBLE. Border of a pavement in black and white tesserae. 

Naples Museum - - - - - - 128 

MARBLE. Details of Roman pavement now in the Campo 

Santo at Pisa ------- 4 

MARBLE. Figure of a priestess modelled in relief. One of 

two panels. From Metaponto, now in the Museum at 

Naples ..-.--- 257 

MARBLE. Opus Alexandrinum with central disc of porphyry. 

From the Church of S. Marco, Rome - - - 117 

See also 

COUNTERCHANGE ------ 53 

INLAY -------- 255 

NIELLO. See 

DESIGNS FOR DAMASCENING - - - - - 181 

SILVER DRINKING CUP - - - - - 180 

OAK cupboard with flat carving and wrought-iron hinges, lock 

plates, &c. German Gothic. Fifteenth century. V. & A. M. 260 

ONLAID LEATHER. 

OUTLINED WITH GILT TOOLING. Bookbinding. French. 

Sixteenth century ------ 284 

STITCHING FORMS OUTLINE. Top of an Indian box - - 285 
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ONLAY. FIGURE 

OF GOLD CORD. Couching on velvet. Bookbinding. Henry 

VIII. B.M. 226 

OF SILVER upon bronze. Kurdish . . . . 282 

See also 

BRONZE -------- 164 

OPUS ALEXANDRINUM. See 

INLAY - - - - - - - - 117 

OUTLINE. 

WHICH HARDENS FORM - - - - - 288 

WHICH SOFTENS FORM - - - - - 289 

See also 

EMBROIDERY ------ 270, 286 

ONLAID LEATHER ..... 284, 285 

STAINED GLASS .------ 283 

WOVEN PATTERN - - - - - - 287 

PAINTED roof decoration. L. F. D. - - - - 259 

PATCHWORK of appliqu<$ silk. By Mr and Mrs R. A. Dawson 155 

PIERCED. 

AND CARVED MARBLE panel from the Church of Santa Maria 
dei Miracoli, Venice. By Tullio Lombardo - - - 202 

BALCONY DECORATION. The planks sawn into shape before 
being put together. Traditional Swiss - - - 207 

BQWL OF (iOLD. Originally enclosing precious stones. By- 
zantine Gothic. Found at Petrossa, a village in Rouniania. 
Probably by Dacian workman, ca. fifth century - - 196 

LATTICES. The planks notched before being put together. 
Old Arab ....... 208 

SPIRAL ORNAMENT. Javanese. B.M. - - - 129 

See also 

IRON GATE ---...- 203 

SILVER GILT - - - - - - - 262 

STAINED GLASS - - - - - - "195 

PILLOW LACE in imitation of Venetian point, the "brides" 

knotted. Milan, Italy. Seventeenth century. V. & A. M. - 215 

PLASTER. 

ENRICHMENT. Arab. V. & A. M. - - - - 165 

INCISED or stamped. Arab - - - - - 176 
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PLASTER— Continued. figure 

STAMPED in high relief. From the Synagogue at Toledo. 

Moorish ------- 177 

See also 

STAINED GLASS - - - - - - "195 

POINCTILL^. 

PATTERN. L. F. D. - - - - - - 228 

See also 

LEATHER BOOKBINDING - - - - - 227 

POTTERY. 

BASE of a white salt-glazed stoneware candlestick with incised 

and stamped ornament. Siegburg, Germany - - 63 

DETAIL from a cylindrical white salt-glazed stoneware jar, 

scratched pattern. Meckenheim, Germany - - - 174 

DETAIL of earthenwere dish. Sgraffitto. Buff glaze streaked 

with green and yellow. Italian. Late fifteenth century. 

V. & A. M. 175 

DETAIL of raised yellow slip on a dark brown ground. Glazed. 

Persian. V. & A. M. - - - - - 137 

DETAIL of salt-glazed stoneware. The ornamental details in 

relief. Slip applied to the body and stamped with a die— 

the stems dug in. Cobalt blue and manganese purple on 

greyish body. Dutch. 1691. V. & A. M. - - - 238 

DETAIL of sunk ornament on salt-glazed stoneware. The 

leaves impressed with a stamp, the stems dug in with a 

tool. Ground cobalt. Limburg. V. & A. M. - - 237 

DETAIL of white slip on a less pure white ground. Glazed. 

From a Turkish mug. Sixteenth century. V. & A. M. - 138 
DETAILS of Rhodian and Persian ornament. Free brush work 

in blue and white faience. V. & A. M. - - - 7 

EARTHENWARE DISH. Painted in blue and manganese on 

white. Rhodian. ra. 1500. V. & A. M. - - - 144 

EARTHENWARE JAR. Reddish, unglazed, with ornamentation 

in slip, in which are embedded jewels of blue glass or 

vitreous paste. Roman - - - - - 14 

EARTHENWARE VESSEL* with pattemwork - - - 130 

EARTHENWARE WITH EMBOSSING pushed out with the fingers 

in the moist state of the clay. Glazed and lustred. Gubbio, 

Italy. End of fifteenth century. V. & A. M. - - 124 
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POTTERY— Continued. figure 

GLAZED EARTHENWARE dish painted in blue and silver lustre. 
Hispano- Moresque. Valencia. Fifteenth century. Spitzer 
Collection - - - - - - - 145 

GLAZED EARTHENWARE, painted and lustred, with slip orna- 
ment in relief. Fine diaper picked out. Persian. V. & 
A. M. - - - - - - - - 173 

GLAZED EARTHENWARE. Persian. V. & A. M. - - 136 

PAINTED EARTHENWARE. Persian. V. & A. M. - - 268 

PAINTING. Blue and white. Earthenware. Persian - 39 

PAINTING in brown on greyish white. Stoneware. From 

Satsuma, Japan ..-..- 38 

PATE-SUR-PATE decoration. By M. L. Solon. Nineteenth 
century - - - - - - 143 

PATTERN stamped with bookbinders* tools in white earthen- 
ware, and filled in with coloured clay. French. Henri II. 122 
PLAQUE OF EARTHENWARE. Inscription in raised slip, 
coloured, on a ground of lustre, with pattern in white. The 
fine diaper picked out. Persian. Spitzer Collection - 113 

PORCELAIN vases with coloured glaze. Chinese. V. & A. M. 132 
RED UNGLAZED EARTHENWARE with whitish slip decoration 
in high relief. Roman. B.M. - - - - I39 

SALT-GLAZE STONEWARE. Beer jugs. Old German - - 131 

SALT-GIJ^ZE STONEWARE. Dutch. 169I. V. & A. M. - 239 

STOVE SLAB of earthenware glazed with copper green. 

German. Sixteenth or seventeenth century. V. & A. M. - 112 
TILE — star-shaped earthenware— just sufficiently modelled in 

slip to give value to the metallic lustre on it. The forms 

defined by painted outlines, &c. Persian. Sixteenth 

century ---..._ 253 

TILES of clay shrunk in the drying so as to show " crackle " - 135 
TILES. Modelled and glazed. L. F. D. - - - 52 

tilf:s with raised outlines to form cells for coloured glazes. 

Made at Seville. Sixteenth century - - - - 2 

tiles with raised outlines to form cells for the coloured glazes. 

L. F. D. 51 

UNGLAZED BLACK EARTHENWARE with refined slip decoration 

in creamy white. Found in Britain. Roman. B.M. - 140 

See also 

CARVED SANDSTONE - - - - - - 1 78 

MOSAIC -------- 49 
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PRINTED COTTON. L. F. D. 37 

PATTERN DISCHARGED. L. F. D. - - - - 40 

TWO PRINTS. Outline of flowers left clear between two prints. 

L. F. D. 41 

PRINTED VELVET. L. F. D. 36 



REPOUSS^. See 

SILVER - - - ' - - - - III, 16 

SILVER GILT ----..- 13 



SGRAFFITTO. See 

POTTERY - - - - - - 174, 17s 

SILVER. 

BOWL. Embossed and chased. Parcel gilt. Russian. Seven- 
teenth century - - - - - - 109 

CROZIER. French. Fran<jois I. - - - - iii 

CUP. From a design by Hans Holbein. German. Sixteenth 

century -.-.._. 15 

CUP -.---... 267 

DISH. English. Charles I. London. 1653 - - - 108 

DRINKING CUP with decoration of strapwork and quasi-Arab 

ornament in niello. German. Sixteenth century - - 180 

EMBOSSED or punched detail from a tankard. Viennese. 

1731 107 

RIM OF A DISH. Embossed and chased. Venetian. ca,i$oo no 
TANKARDS. English of the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries - - - - - 134 

TANKARDS of simple shape. English. The shorter 1692, the 
taller 1640 ------- 12 

See also 

DESIGNS FOR DAMASCENING - - - - - 181 

LEATHER BOOKBINDING - - - - - 252 

ONLAY -------- 282 

SILVER GILT. 

EWER. German. Sixteenth century - - - - '3 

FILIGREE enclosing precious stones. Part of a book cover. 

Byzantine. Collection of Sir D. T. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart. 199 
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SILVER GlVl—Continued, figure 

MOUNTING to morocco bookcover. Pierced and chased. 

Dutch. 1670. V. & A. M. - - - - - 262 

RELIQUARY. French.^ Gothic. Fifteenth century. Spitzer 
Collection - - - - - - - 21 

SLIP. See 

POlTERY - 137, 238, 138, 14, 173, 143, 122, 113, 139, 140 

STAINED GLASS. 

DETAIL showing — A. Glazing. B. Painting. C. Painting and 
glazing together .-...- 248 

FRAMED IN PIERCED PLASTER. From Cairo. V. & A. M. - 195 

GRISAILLE PATTERN. French. Thirteenth century - - 283 

TESSERiE of different colours fused on to a sheet of clear glass. 

French. 1900. Daumont Tournel - - - - 249 

TWO LIGHTS with figures of a bishop and S. Elizabeth of 
Hungary under canopies. German. Fifteenth century 
Gothic. Spitzer Collection ----- 258 

STAMPED. See 

LEATHER BOOKBINDING - - - 166, 70, 121, 252, 227 

POTTERY - - - - - - 122, 237 

TOOLING --.--.. 123 

STEEL. See 

Designs for damascening - - - - - 281 

STENCIL DESIGN. See 

Diagram ....... 214 

STENCIL PLATES. Japanese - - - - - 210 

STENCILLED 

LEAF FORMS with ties made use of to render veining, &c. 

Japanese .---... 5 

PATTERN. Flights of wild ducks across the sky. Japanese - 213 

PATTERN. By George F. Wood - - - - 216 

PATTERN. Iris. Japanese - - - - - 211 

PATTERNS. Cherry blossom. Japanese - - - 212 
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STONE CARVING. figure 

GOTHIC. Laon, France. Thirteenth century - - - 92 

ROMANESQUE from Le Puy. French. Thirteenth century - 91 

SPANDRIL from Wells. Thirteenth century - - - 89 



STONEWARE. See 

POTTERY 

STRAPWORK. See 

BYZANTINE ORNAMENT 
DESIGNS FOR DAMASCENING 
LEATHER BOOKBINDING 
PLASTER 
SILVER - 
WOOD CARVING - 
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INLAY - 
POTTERY 

TISSUE. See 
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- 194 
253, 135,52,2,51 



33,30,31 

TOOLING. The pattern impressed in blind. Italian. Sixteenth 



century 
See also 

LEATHER BOOKBINDING 

TRANSLUCENT INLAY. See 

PIERCED BOWL - 

TURNING. See 

LATTICE - 



- 123 
- 166, 70, 121, 252, 227 

- - ,96 

- 246, 119, 127 



VELVET. See 

WOVEN PATTERN 
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WALL-PAPER 

FOR A NURSERY. " The House that Jack built." Designed 
by Walter Crane for Jeffrey & Co. - - - - 274 

See also 

EMBOSSED .-.--.- 42 
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WOOD. See figure 

DOOR - - - - - - - 251,66 

freVted ...... 205, 204 

INLAY OF - - - - 149, 148, 150, 55, 56, 57, 60 

LINEN FOLD - - - - - 67, 69, 240, 68 

PIERCED -....- 207, 208 

WOOD CARVING. 

ARABESQUE in walnut from the stalls of S. Severino, Naples. 

Italian. Sixteenth century - - - - - 86 

BOX of pine with flat strap ornament. Knife work. Icelandic. 

V. &A. M. 179 

COFFER (part of) in walnut. French. V. & A. M. - - 87 

DOOR OF A CUPBOARD. Late Gothic. German - - 261 

DOOR PANEL with strapwork in low relief. French. Sixteenth 

century. Edinburgh Museum - - - - 146 

DOUBLE DOORS. Arab. Twelfth century - - - 163 

END of a long shutter panel with raised centre. French 

Regency ------- 243 

FLAT STRAPWORK omament from the base of a walnut wood 

coffer of which the upper parts show Gothic influence. 

North of France. Sixteenth century. V. & A. M. - - 167 

GOUGE WORK. From an oak coffer. French. 1550 to 1600. 

V. &A. M. 82: 

GOUGE WORK. Salt bowl. Old Italian. V. & A. M. - 23 

GROTESQUE from a cassone at Pistoja. Italian - - 85 

HERALDIC. Cupboard door. Oak. German. Late Gothic - 88 
MODERN INDIAN. V. & A. M. - - - - 84 

OAK PANEL (detail of) sunk in a longer panel. French. 

Francois I. V. & A. M. - - - - - 241 

SHOWING the relation of 241 to the long panel. French. 

Francois I. V. & A. M. - - - - - 242 

OAK PANEL with strapwork and vine. English. Sixteenth 

century. V. & A. M. - - - - - 170 

SOMERSETSHIRE. Fifteenth century - - - - 90 

WALNUT WOOD door panel with flat strapwork ornament 

foliated. French. Sixteenth century. From a cast in the 

V. & A. M. 168 

WALNUT WOOD door panel with flat strapwork ornament. 
Lyons. Second half of sixteenth century. V. & A. M. - 169 
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See also 

CHIP CARVING - . - - - - - - 8i 

INCISED -------- 147 

OAK CUPBOARD- - - - - - - 261 

WOVEN PATTERN. 

BROCADE with diagonal "binding." Green satin warp (ground), 
white figure (weft), brocaded with gold. Italian. Seven- 
teenth century ------ 29 

BROCADE. Green satin ground brocaded with colours, white 
and gold ------- 76 

BROCADE. Yellow tabby ground, white ornamental figure. 
Colours of flowers brocaded - - - - - 34 

BROCATELLE with design in yellow on a red ground, all 
crossed with gold. Part of a stole. The assumption and 
coronation of the Virgin. Italian. Fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. Cluny Museum, Paris - - - - 271 

CARPET. Portion of border. Old Persian. V. & A. M. - 26 

DAMASK. Fifteenth century ----- 72 

DAMASK. Green and yellow on violet silk with silver thread 
running through. Spanish. Sixteenth century. Spitzer 
Collection ------- 272 

FIGURED TABBY. Two warps, one shuttle. White ground, 
red figure. Eighteenth century - - - - 32 

GERMAN. Fifteenth century - - - - -71 

LINEN DAMASK. Part of a tablecloth border designed by 
Walter Crane ------- 273 

LINEN DAMASK. Seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
Dresden Museum ------ 277 

SATIN TISSUE. Ground purple (warp), leaves green, flowers 
white, and cream colour, changing shuttles. Eighteenth 
century ------- 33 

TISSUE. Crimson satin ground (warp). Crimson and white 

figure (weft). Italian. Eighteenth century - - - 30 

TISSUE. Red satin ground standing up above vellum coloured 
figure (Tabby). Silver tissue. Seventeenth century - 31 

VELVET (crimson) with two piles. Italian. Fifteenth century. 
V. & A. M. 35 

VELVET (crimson). Italian. 1450101500. V. & A. M. - 73 

VELVprr. Details showing the use of "terry" as an outline, 
&c., as intermediate texture between satin ground and soft 
pile -------- 287 
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I. INTRODUCTORY. 

Ornament inseparable from the thing ornamented — Must be adapted, 
therefore, to conditions — Historic style the result of workmanlike 
acknowledgment of this — Necessity, therefore, of studying ancient ways 
of work — Modern workman must concern himself about other methods 
than those of his own workshop — Knowledge imperative — Not hurtful 
to originality but helpful to it. 

Ornament and its application, says the title of this book ; 
but apart from its application there is no such thing as 
ornament. It is ornament relatively only to its place and 
purpose. In theory we may discuss it independently of 
them, in practice ornament is inseparable from the thing 
ornamented. 

The absolute necessity, therefore, of adapting its design 
to inevitable conditions is obvious. The equal need of con- 
forming to the more technical conditions imposed upon the 
workman by his materials and tools and the various ways 
of working, is not so generally appreciated — and naturally : 
it takes a workman thoroughly to appreciate that. 

Working artists, no matter what their particular work, 
are aware of the strict subservience of their art to con- 
ditions inherent in it. A man may think that workers in 
some other medium are not so tightly bound ; he may 
resent the conditions under which he works ; he is wiser 
if he bows to them. For the truth is, and the closer we 
inquire into the matter the clearer it becomes, that they 
are common to all practical design. The art we most esteem 
is that of men who cheerfully accepted them. The style we 



2 ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 

recognise as "historic" grew out of obedience to them. 
It is for that reason, and for the h'ght it throws upon 
technique and its very close connection with design, that 
some serious inquiry into the evolution of design is a 
necessary preparation to invention of our own. 

There is a point of view from which the consideration of 
primitive and very likely obsolete ways of working may 
appear to the progressive mind worse than useless. The 
student of to-day, it is sometimes said, knows already more 
than enough of the art of other days and other nations ; to 
inquire too curiously into the past is to confuse his mind ; 
he should work by rights in the spirit of his own times. 
There would be more force in that contention if there were 
any question of disturbing the simple-minded and whole- 
hearted devotion of modern workers to a modest ideal of 
craftsmanship such as we may imagine to have been natural 
to workmen of the Middle Ages. There is no longer any 
fear of that: we have long since outgrown content with 
tradition. Whatever advantage it may have been to the 
old-world artist that the range of his experience was so 
limited — it certainly set natural and proper bounds to his 
ambition, bounds which we are not disposed willingly to 
accept — for good or ill, we have quite given up old pre- 
cedent for new experience. And, though it. were the sub- 
stance that we have dropped for the shadow, the moment 
is passed when it is possible to recover what the stream of 
events has carried out of reach. We have outgrown the 
natvete of innocence. The greater our need of knowing. 
Now that we have no longer trustworthy traditions to go 
by, we want all the enlightenment tradition can give us, if 
only that we may choose our own way. In fact, we live 
in days when it is as necessary that a workman should be 
acquainted with all manner of methods, as it was once 
natural for him to be ignorant of all but what was going on 
about him in the workshop. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 5 

perience assimilated ; and, refreshed and strengthened, the 
artist is more an artist than before. 

It is strange that there should be any occasion to insist 
at this date upon the necessity of knowledge, and to combat 
the common superstition that the artistic faculty, because it 
is inborn, is all-sufficient. As if the faculty of learning from 
what went before, the distinctively human faculty, were not 
inborn! Whatever our native genius, it needs sustenance. 
Knowledge can but strengthen an artist in the exercise of 
his power. As for the theory that it weighs upon originality, 
we forget how rare a thing originality is — and was, even in 
the days when knowledge, too, was rare. If ever individu- 
ality was extinguished by the breath of education, it must 
have been at best a feeble flame, hardly worth nursing, 
certainly not worth keeping alive by screening off all 
knowledge: it could never have been kindled to much 
purpose, or it would not have been so soon snuffed out. 

An artist is an artist very much because, however well 
informed, he is himself, and depends in the end upon 
his own initiative. For all that, sure sign of weakness 
though it be to rely upon the experience of others, inborn 
instinct is not all the guide he needs. There are times 
when he must follow that though all the world said no — 
but only after weighing what they had to say — and to 
do that he must not be entirely unequipped with what is 
common knowledge. He owes that much to his art. 



11. CONVENTIONAL TREATMENT. 

The necessity of conventional treatment— The meaning of the word — 
Conventions proper to one craft not the conventions of another — Ex- 
amples — Conventional as compared with natural — Ornament implies 
modification of natural form — Conventional treatment in the interests of 
reticence and self-restraint. 

No artist will be found to deny the claims of " treatment " 
in design : many will protest it ought not to be conventional. 
I maintain it should. 

It seems almost as if the terms employed to throw light 
upon the subject of art had been devised for the express pur- 
pose of making darkness darker. More especially is that so 
in the case of words which have a general as well as a 
technical meaning, and are used now in one sense now 
in the other, or it would be more exact to say another, 
for the choice of interpretation is not limited to two 
alternatives. 

Lame and misleading, however, as the terms may be, 
without them discussion would progress at a pace so slow 
that nothing short of "parliamentary" would describe it. 
The language of all specialists is a sort of jargon, but it 
helps along discussion. 'It is the current coin of technical 
traffic. But we niust first know its value ; and in the case 
of words coined, shall we say, in Bohemia, that is not 
always precisely determined. We may, and must indeed, 
begin by defining the terms to be used. That is easily 
said ; but the difficulty is not so easily overcome. No 
sooner do we set out to define than we fall into the use 
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lessly — copy the natural forms nearest at hand. There 
is no reason to conclude that natural forms, perfected for 
a natural purpose, are necessarily and without more ado 
adapted to the very different purposes of art. We are 
only following faithfully in the footsteps of Nature when we 
modify them as our purpose may require. 

The very conception of ornament implies modification 
of the natural forms on which it may have been founded. 
There is little in nature which is ready made to the hand 
of the artist. A masterpiece of art is what it is in virtue 
of a something which was not in the natural motif of the 
artist, but in his treatment of it. A better word might 
very likely be found for this apt treatment of ornament, 
if it were worth while to go out of our way in search of 
it; but, call it what you will — conventional, ideal, indi- 
vidual — there, is in all applied art (in all art for that 
matter, but it is here only the question of ornament) a 
something, non-natural it may be (in the sense that it is not 
borrowed from natural forms), but by no means contrary 
to nature, and least of all to human nature. Instinctively 
men shape things to their needs. 

Conventionality in ornament is the natural consequence 
of reticence or self-restraint, of doing, not all that the artist 
could have done, but just what is called for by the occasion. 
And, apart from that reserve which is the surest character- 
istic of artistic strength, restraint is continually imposed 
upon the designer of ornament by the natural conditions 
of his work, by the consideration of its place and purpose, 
by the means employed in doing it, and very especially 
in view of that repetition which becomes in these days 
more and more a necessity of its very being. 



III. APPLIED ART. 

The term " applied " used in reference not to ornament but to the art in 
it — Ornament properly no after-thought, inherent in the design of the 
thing ornamented, a consideration from the very beginning of the design 
— Examples — The test of well-applied ornament, that it does not seem to 
be added — Applied art always practical art, the solution of a problem — 
The logic of design. 

The proverbial distinction between use and ornament 
points to a mistaken but very prevalent idea that ornament 
IS a sort of after-thought — a something added to a thing 
after it is made. A county councillor, for example, is quite 
capable of supposing that an engineer has only to plan a 
convenient and substantial bridge, and it is for the artist 
afterwards to make it beautiful with architectural trimmings. 

Absurd as this misunderstanding is, it is quite a common 
one even with persons of intelligence, who are misled, perhaps, 
by the use of the word " applied " design. It is, however, 
by no means in the sense of added or superfluous ornament 
that artists use the term. It is not to the ornament but to 
the art that they refer as being applied or adapted to some 
decorative purpose — surely a perfectly natural and clearly 
comprehensible use of the word. 

All art, it has been said, is in some sense applied. That 
may be so. Still, practically speaking, there is a difference 
between the art, let us say, of the modern painter or illustrator 
and the art of the decorator — still more of the designer of 
things manufactured. To pretend otherwise is to create a 
confusion in which discussion of the subject becomes hopeless. 
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II. IRISH BROOCHES OF USEFUL FORM. 



after it is made. The glazier who proposes to build up his 
window with small pieces of glass, as in old days he was obliged 
to do, and as it is still often expedient that he should (9), 
applies his art to leading them together at once securely and 
in satisfactory lines, and the result is a pattern. The joiner 
(or it may be, as in the case here illustrated — 10 — the architect) 
who is not content simply to frame his door together strongly, 
but is careful as to the proportion of its panels, is engaged in 
applied design before ever he bethinks him of ornamental 
chamfering. And in softening oflF the sharp edges of his 
stiles in that way, he is at once forestalling injury to them, 
and further applying his artistic powers to practical purpose, 
which he does again when he proceeds to make ornamental 
use of the broad bands of iron by which the wooden frame- 
work is in one instance strengthened. 

Forms which we find ornamental were in some cases at 
least suggested by use. The Irish brooch (i i) or the Roman 



ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 




12. OLD ENGLISH TANKARDS OF SERVICEABLE SHAPE. 



fibula IS in its simplest form just a safety pin. It was in 
the first instance designed to fasten and hold tight. When, 
however, the goldsmith or the bronze worker began to take 
thought of beauty and to modify its lines, however slightly, 
with a view to shapeliness, he ventured on what we call 
applied design, though he may not have added a feature to it 
which had not its origin in use. 

It is use again which determines the shape of a drinking or 
other domestic vessel, which fixes its dimensions and capacity 
and suggests its general shape, which settles that its mouth 
shall be open or that its neck shall be narrow, that its spout 
shall be so devised as to pour out only at the right moment, 
that its foot shall be firm, its handle fitted to the hand and 
placed with due regard to equilibrium. The reconciling of 
purely utilitarian considerations such as these with considera- 
tions of proportion, grace, in short the look of the thing, is 
already the function of applied art before any thought occurs 
of what is generally understood by decoration. And art is 
by no means to be measured by the ornamental character 
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IV. THE CHARACTER WHICH COMES 
OF TREATMENT. 

Processes give rise to appropriate ornamental form— Examples : clay, 
metal, &c. — Ancient ornament to be studied from the point of view of its 
application to material and process — Intelligent design — Appreciation of 
** treatment " — Natural form only the food of the artist — Conditions of 
manufacture leave their mark upon design — The treatment appropriate 
to design in itself of value, or of none — Design indicative of embroidery, 
of weaving and of various kinds of weaving — As affected by printing 
and by different kinds of printing— As affected by the use to be made 
of a woven or printed stuff— Lace design of various kinds — Embroidery 
design — Tile design and its relation to enamel — Design adapted to inlay 
and mosaic — Translation of design into the terms of craftsmanship. 

The fit treatment which it has been agreed to call "con- 
ventional" gives character to ornament. A new method 
of work gives rise to a new style of design. 

A process of work itself gives rise to ornament What 
is more, the forms arising in this way are sure to be 
appropriate. 

Natural forms must needs be reconciled to their new 
conditions; forms which grow out of conditions are ready 
shaped to the hand of the designer. Ornament so formed 
is by birth, what ornament founded upon nature is only 
by adaptation. Material, tools, and methods of technique 
have determined it ; and further treatment is unnecessary. 

There are generic qualities of design which, when once 
our eyes are open to such things, we recognise immediately 
as "belonging to wood or iron, clay or textile fabric, to 
carving or forging, to modelling or weaving, as the case 
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28 ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 

of gold that are soldered on, or cloisons to hold inlay of 
lapis and other precious stones, everywhere the ductility and 
yielding disposition of the metal is to be perceived, to say 
nothing of its fusibility. And so with other ornamental detail, 
a workman sees at once that it was designed to be done with 
a brush, a point, a chisel, a punch or a hammer. In the naYver 
work of early days this kind of character reveals itself more 
plainly than ever. 

The stiffish curve which comes of bending an iron rod 
into shape, as in the knocker, opposite, to the left, is 
wholly different in character from the subtle undulation in 
the handles of the Venetian glass vessels on pages 30 and 
31, which tell by a sort of sudden droop in the curve that 
they were shaped whilst the material was red-hot So also 
the stiff twist in the iron handles is characteristically unlike 
that in the soft clay handles of the earthen jar on page 129. 

The source of all practical design is in the sympathetic 
appreciation of material. We are born with sympathy (or, 
alas, without it) ; but it grows with knowledge, and ap- 
preciation comes of understanding. The secret of appro- 
priate treatment is best learnt from the study of what has 
been done in the way of practical design, and from the 
observation of its relation to technique, old or new. 

The way to get at the root of ornamental design is 
to ask yourself always in the presence of a satisfactory 
piece of work why the artist did just so. At first you can 
but conjecture ; but, as you compare, and test, and cross- 
examine, conjecture grows into conviction. You say to 
yourself: This kind of thing occurs so continually in iron 
work, that so constantly in textile fabrics, there must be 
something in the nature of the metal or of the stuff, in 
the art of smithing, or of weaving, to account for it ; and, 
with a very little knowledge of the craft, the light of cer- 
tainty breaks in upon you. And one such secret solved is 
the key to another. 
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46 ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 

obliterate the square jagging of the outline altogether. A 
slight "step** in the line softens it, at the distance from 
which the stuff is usually seen ; and when you get near to 
it it tells its tale — to some of us, at all events, an in- 
teresting one — witness the old silks on pages 36, 37, 38, in 
two of which is to be noticed, in addition to the " stepped ** 
outline, the diapering of parts of the design, always in patterns 
frankly built upon square and diagonal lines. This is really a 
device of the weaver for getting intermediate shades between 
ground and pattern colour without using more than a single 
shuttle. The happy practice lingered, as will be seen on 
page 39, even to a period when design was falling into 
naturalistic ways ; but, so long as the attempt at shading 
did not go beyond what is seen in the satin tissue there 
illustrated, all individuality was not lost. It is impossible 
to compare the clumsy ugliness of the flower in the brocade 
on page 40 with the delicate and dainty lace-like pattern- 
ing of the more conventional ornament without realising 
the wisdom of designing, so to speak, with the woof of 
the stuff; and this an expert never fails to do. 

The texture of a material makes all the difference in 
the kind of pattern appropriate to it. A damask or velvet 
designer appreciative bf the material designs his pattern, 
as in the fifteenth century example on page 41, broadly, to 
show the material to advantage, and keeps it flat, because he 
can rely upon its varying sheen to save it from possible 
harshness. It is the worst possible policy to adopt in 
designing for a noble material a method calculated to dis- 
guise the poverty of a base one. The weavers of shoddy 
have so naturally had recourse to fussy patterns that any 
textile worried all over with pattern lays itself open to 
suspicion. 

We owe the looser character of the later Lyons silks 
partly to a loose age, but partly also to the fascinating 
colour of brocaded silk. In any less lustrous material it 
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not fake some heed of the forms he employs. Designers 
of an earlier period, more seriously considerate of their 
art, have shown that care in this respect is not incom- 
patible with perfect colour — that it goes, on the contrary, 
to the beauty of the fabric. 

Plenty of plain ground is the obvious device for show- 
ing the quality of damask, velvet, wood, marble, or what- 
ever the intrinsically valuable material may be. But it is 
not the only one. Big patterns with broad surfaces show 
equally the inherent beauty of a rich material, and may 
therefore with advantage be allowed to crowd out a less 
significant ground. 

It follows from what was said above that full and 
crowded pattern has its uses. The comparatively fussy 
detail which demeans a fine material helps to redeem a 
mean one. Printed wall-paper, for example, or common 
calico, wants detail to give it a richness which in itself it 
has not. There is a richness even in cotton velvet which 
allows one to indulge in flat masses of rich colour (36) ; and 
in printed linen, too, the material gleams through the dye and 
gives life and brilliancy to broad patches of colour ; but in 
printed cotton flat colour looks dead and lifeless. The old 
cotton printers used what they called a "pinning roller" — 
a wooden roller (for hand printing) into which brass pins 
or wires were driven. The dots printed from this roller 
relieved the flatness of the printed colour, and gave " texture " 
to it William Morris adopted this idea of dotting in his^ 
cretonne and wall-paper design with admirable effect. It 
became in his hands an admirable convention in place of 
more natural shading. 

Ornament might well be described as, in the first instance, 
a means of getting texture — of making a difference between 
one part of a surface and another. It may be mere scribble 
with that purpose — and was often not much more. The 
pattern from a piece of Japanese stoneware (38), roughly drawn 
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in brush lines, is not much more than scribbling to give a 
texture or tint, and the pattern on the pattern in the Persian 
earthenware (39) is still in the nature of a scribble. There is 
no reason why such unconsidered scribble should^not develop 
into more coherent pattern, as in the cotton print^on page 43, 
the relation of which to the last mentioned Persian earthen- 
ware will reveal itself at a glance. The enrichment of ground 
and pattern with secondary pattern — both alike overgrown 
with it — in order to make amends for the poor quality of the 
colour, gives a certain mystery to it which goes towards 
reconciling one to the absence of sheen in a cotton print. In 
a woven stuff of any worth it would not have been necessary 
thus to inhabit every part of the stuff with small pattern. 
There is yet another reason for the be-diapering of the main 
forms of the ornament, and in fact, for drawing the pattern 
in fine lines and dots, as in the cretonne on page 45, if it is 
to be discharged. It is possible for the dyer, it should be 
understood, to get a much deeper and richer ground colour 
than could be printed. Hence a practice of first dyeing the 
cloth and then discharging the pattern, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, printing in a medium which will resist the 
colour and then dyeing. There is always a risk, however, 
that the discharge or resist may not be perfect. The colour 
discharged may stain the white cloth, and stain it unequally. 
This, which in the case of flat surfaces might be very objec- 
tionable (at all events to the Philistine purchaser of the 
goods), is barely perceptible in lines and dots ; and so there 
arises occasion for a kind of pattern which, to those who 
know the process, is confessedly designed for discharge or 
resist printing. 

There is a difference, again, between patterns appropriate 
to block and to roller printing. The difficulty of printing first 
the ground and then the pattern (or some part of it, as in the 
cretonne on page 47), so as to leave a clear but narrow outline 
between the two, would be so great in block printing that it 
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fine lines a printer in dye has no difficulty in leaving open. 
He has to plan a gold ground so that very little of it occurs 
on the joint, where there is always a difficulty of avoiding a 
discrepancy between the printing of one strip and another 
(" sheeriness " is the trade term for it). So in a highly 
embossed paper, such as that on page 49, parts in very high 
relief must escape the joints. On the other hand, the block 
printer has the option of blending and " patching " his colours 
so as to get variety of colour out of a single block. But all 
that has to be ingeniously planned, and seriously affects the 
possibilities of design. 

The purpose of the pattern, again, to hang in folds, to be 
used for curtains, or straight on the walls, or for furniture 
coverings — is for the designer to consider ; and whether a wall 
pattern is to be in itself attractive or a mere background. 

The prospective purpose of the material affects equally 
the hand-worker — painter, stenciller, or needlewoman. This it 
is which has determined the comparative dignity and frivolity 
of the earlier and the later kinds of lace — once designed for 
church furniture or ceremonial costume, and by degrees 
accommodating itself to the conditions of modern dress. 

The " Venetian point" on page 51 shows in its square de- 
sign, like all so-called " Greek lace," the lingering influence of 
the linen foundation out of which it is worked. It is the 
culmination of " drawn " or " cut " work ; and this trace of a 
groundwork which has practically disappeared is a pleasant 
reminder of the process. In lace not worked out of a 
foundation but stitched " in the air " as the Italians say (44), 
the square lines properly disappear from the design. A 
clumsy modern imitation of " Greek lace " in crochet has pre- 
judiced us to some extent against it ; but it is in its way as 
delightful as the "punto in aria." Both are as beautiful as 
they are characteristic of the way they are done. A feature 
in this, last is the variety of filling stitches which, like the 
geometric patterns already referred to in weaving (page 46), 
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•i^5iEfit^^'*^9! *° *''^** shortly, and 
*S*"l5»'^A2lSj^3^»^''to say on the subject. 

t#l:gf£;;iib;l'^i?*^:«^^^ from the other. The 
"* "-i5*i»!i-9i9^^n for embroidery, but 
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actual stitches may 

worked across them 

i^V^er, and not hesitate 

iilr|i1lW^M^|||^l|||i 1^ the direction of the 
J|||:ytiiliili.^^^^ explaining the form 

^^^ff'B^fl^ii^ IBr^ *^ ^^^ ^^^ of reasons 

* ^ "'^^tern. For it is plainly 

needle what the loom 
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the pattern is not 

as will be seen (page 

ined either by stitches, 

asking the joint (47). 
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must somewhere cut 

}mrm flm^^^^^SP^ of their distorting or 
[.^'l|'S);0|t|'Sk»|llft(iif|§!' that tiles will shrink 
"' ^' ^W:it perfectly fitting lines 
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evidently scratched 

^^.|jt>aked" clay, modelled 

_. __ Jttlitlln — look how the lion's 

^M''s|t$^^^^*fi^J^^®-^^ then cut up his slab 

^mwmhWl^Wi^mWmt^m^^ ornament, was, there 
w^^w-^-'-^^'^^'^^ prevent the coloured 

m%' C#ll t#»|§l?i?iPll^i5i- # ^iHotted compartment— a 

|§^i^^l^^ ^^S^'W was equally the c 



case 



k «T«iv<#,vf;» «w;*i3 was equally 
^^ . «*^^, ^I^^^Sii^slS^^i^^SS^ out of his own experi- 

p=#^|8*||«>sn3W»^e^ coloured glazes within 

\e9m'^m m'2t^ •€»• ccS* m^» mvf* ,<3P» «A^» ^S^J* *S«* 
-S» «fR» a9» rn^m 0*0 0*0 
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2l^3iP5|^Ii;?|?^?i? of light and 

i^p «'^» *^^ 4 ip » «,Ksv» f Zv» «^» «-7!v» , 
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|^^»IS*#^3^iili52!l>W "^uch what the marble 

S&* ^isSi^'"^"'^!!!!^!^* OQ S^^iM:* • • 1 Kill 

'^r^7^^iB^^**^!S^Hp he had not a sohd slab 
iD^l^r^^^li^^^S^Kf^ build up his design 
^f J:^»^t^i^#^;i^nd this he did because 

'1^^'S^f^^iS^ the flow 01 

occurred to him 

he could get little 

their 




,j^fii|J^2i^2p tiles (51), de- 

^^^"^'IJc^^^ifi^^E*^^^^ the ground has 

^^•^J^^^'^MriS^ modelling, but variety 
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^l:S2Q^i^^BWtffi>«^»?*^^^^^^^ the spaciner as well as 

too 

white 

is no 

..^iKJ^i^^iP^^li*^ so dense as to show 

|^at^t|;Ji5:|l^^i^ a modeller familiar 

5JMtiyi^'li^-®^^IfS^fi^^l)^ (let us hope he does 
.^^P^^^^* i|- W It IS glazed, will have 

-^^®^^^l^^i?*T«M^*^^^ What he in any case 

..*j,^#^^l^v^g^^j:^3^.^-jg^|C^ colour which will result 
L-^^Si^^t^jJltSl^^Sliy^?)^ upon the ground or a 

>^M!P:i!f^^^m'^''la^^» » ^^^^'^ pattern, between, 

li^ifpi^R^'^i^P^''" ^s inlaid and a patch- 

:#r^P'Siirp#i^*P^^^ii^ the panel above (55). 
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«^|k •^jk •^» m^m •^w •^^ «jB^, •^^ . J^, ^p'S'- 

i^!^l^lrtli^l*?l?2i^.8f ^''^ enough to account 
lWil«?^l&^^ whether or not it 

^^||3^1^^^!^r«3JtJ^ that patch- 

||t^^|piipZi^Q«^^IKj|i^ kind of design very 

I^S^i^:!^® to inlay (see 



|:irpBj^^ap the Baptistery at 



__ •f|f>®)f^*i4^?§|^Fg|>xample, be stencilled 

.?j{^3&>3*fc» «^* *i^* ^j^gfc *v«f* '^*' ■3*g.» »vti» 

;^^:^»v^j^;K|.2ifg»rgtt#3s from the same floor 
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;-ivaf "^% ^! -i^l'^'^^^I contrasting colour 

^Ki^^^^:#»OcE 64 is inlaid with 

|*^fc^|%oj|.ap rosette, the fans in 

ii^i^pilj$|?^#^ built up of little 

"Ivl^'ii^l^^il'^fj^^'-ii^^ g^o"^^tric pattern- 
ft m^^W W>||'^4^^^^ mtarsia was actually 
!^iiillillt^ib^d«pk^^ day in what is known 

JF^^^iliB^|p^C^?]|yi^it*^od of various colours 



|l^S^§Cp^^t||::t^«^^Kck and white give a 
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ices across to give 
||Utiib^i^gCt^^ugii^j|'<;S^ worker uses as if they 
if2''MiiMji:&^ work of the fifteenth 

easily done 

is no valid 

rC#It why we should not take 

carried to 

ian art. 



•■f^.lffi^f^S'^i^i? kind was can 

•5:^^^K^#*if#^i*^## or Graeco-Egypti 

^gether rods of g 
phe furnace ; but, having 



'r^l5*^S4l*^''^*ll'*f|oget^e'' rods of glass in 
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i^wJCv ^i^^lt^ ^^^^' themselves of 

They went even to 

^^f^^^^MJjIdW&^'sign do duty in this 





estionable expedient, 

pOf the actual picture, 

are joined up may 
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Tit on page 67 is put 
•which are inlaid with 
ds as above described, 
e glass, more after the 
The paterae and other 
^dass. 

r' uch the same idea is 
, in which flat ribbons 
in blue, the whole fused 
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^^*€^ll^»|t<il''3!?T*ll':^*^>sS»NGLOMERATE OF BLUE 
* ♦ ♦ ^ . ¥ .§gfii|>^«§4^llD4|.^S. 

_ out of it as if it had 

.-^•|§iJi-cl5f||p|gtcf|5^|^one. It is, in fact, the 

Mdary. 



:^*^'»#'^^W^*'5l'o5gIng them together until 



g^te-jsierli'much the appearance of 

^'^Aalgki^^y a harmonismg glaze 

j*w^tii5|i«rWSk description of " agate- 

'^ •jE* •s* •ig* '^^ '^* •^^ ^2* 'Sfc* 
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CHARACTER WHICH COMES OF TREATMENT. 69 

The range of surface design and the influence exerted 
on it by practical conditions is so wide that the attempt 
to cover it here would be absurd. Enough, it is to be 
hoped, has been said to show how much designers lose who 
confine their attention to the one sort of work for which 
they happen to design. The design of men working in a 
direction apparently quite unrelated to their own may yet be 
a most fruitful source of inspiration. Not only is it likely to 
be suggestive, but they may freely draw from it For, in the 
very act of translating a borrowed notion into the terms of his 
own craft, an artist of any personality will go far to make it 
his own. " Translators, traitors," says the proverb, truly. Here, 
by way of wonder, is an occasion when treachery is a virtue. 



V. THE TEACHING OF THE TOOL. 

Treatment and style are as cause and effect — The character which comes 
of workmanship — All processes influence work done — Material and tool 
determine character — Examples : pottery, weaving, basket-work— Forms 
evolved out of the way of working — "Linenfold" panelling and its 
relation to the moulding plane — Bookbinders' tools and their influence 
upon design — Drawn and cut work, and in what its design differs from 
that of pillow-lace — The designer and his material — Conventions ac- 
counted for — Architectural proportions — Clay and its character — Metal 
and its characteristics — Carving in wood and stone, and in various kinds 
of wood and stone, in ivory, in crystal — The influence of the knife upon 
carving design, of the chisel, of the drill — Cut leather — Quilting — Repouss^ 
metal — Modelling in clay, slip and gesso— Cut glass and blown glass 
forms — Opus Alexandrinum, geometric mosaic in glass and wood, Arab 
lattice-work. 

Style and treatment are as effect and its cause. Historic 
ornament, as we call it, is less a matter of time and country 
than of the methods of workmanship then and there practised. 
We see in it the sequence of design. Its course, however, 
is not quite so clear-cut and direct as might be gathered 
from the fluent accounts that have been given of it. Who 
shall trace it for us in all its deviations? Where is the 
artist equipped with the necessary scientific knowledge? 
where the man of learning susceptible enough to the charm 
of art? Scientific investigators err from want of artistic 
appreciation, artistic observers from want of historic data to 
go upon. 

Too much stress has been laid upon the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance 
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^;i^ii^^Fif bJlSt^Cp, national, 

'C*5'^^^^®*'^^^^^4i3^er by the 

t:giiigAr;|^^|g»i^4^^vg#pposite to 

*<?«Qtp*5a*3|p<-!!!»hi^^^^ the mark 
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'ic^uiOiii;£a3;§fei^i^ influence 
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]'i^if§lii^ifBll^'ater, in the sixteenth 



P^n to mean only the 
inament as influenced 
It wholly a question of 
bound up 
among them. 
^;ise as traditional style 
3'X^volved from methods 
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^^^^^*l»rm ilcpl|§|t« lljl^ Wornum long ago 

.'||-^'!SH^' ■'^•'@}^^ -^"^ handwriting is 
•||f!l»>i#!;^Sic^^ of the writer but 

^Sf\®d*» ffl^'Si^l*^^',^^ a process but wrote 

.liSiipii^^rlS'(|O^MiS^^B^RhB<ii upon his writing. 
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tPli:«i^^^^^c^¥>^#'^ans(6i) (curiously like 
PS^W^^*^*^'i^#^-##*^^'^y (^3), though he 



bJS'E'jiije there is no mistak- 
^IS"^S^^"iii^ly indented in some 
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pointed stylus, the 

one with a chisel ; 

nd thin strokes, tell 

4M^ing pressure upon it ; 

i^ »riff*|tt«iiSVork, too, though not 

||il|| Bj^^ept in the thin strokes, 

. -^^— . . ^^ gjj. ^j^^ j^^ .^ ^^^^ away 

rinters' "lower case" 
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""*'*^^^||iJcfrc^-^«|l-^.i§<i^-ed is not difficult to 



l^i?;^^^K^j^;^ 'Dalies of 

^^I*^^fi^^M'*^ii?i'^'^^^lls-a crude and clumsy 
•?^i^-^^^'^®5Sj-^4.'3gC[sS Gothic, whether of 
J^>gSr:lb^«?Ai?a'^iJ«|fi^^ (both given at the 

^^Ii^*^?||>-l&3ia;*^»^i3ganship is most unmis- 
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:^- «..>-- ,g^il^g<)S;|| pass itself off for 

^II^B^4RI*^'jii^ui"^ artistic impulse 

(If jlijbll>^ 6if the printer would 

<^4||t^|A^^J|^d him so to modify 

IftTS'lii^^*!^! script that there was 

t^f |ls»|i^.|fis handiwork for it. 

^^io9SlH ^'^^^^''^ script, we are 

fli^S &*wrRr^ a hurry nowadays 

Wwii^il^P^ '" ^^^ signature, 

iflltSfiiiliiliMtal flourishes of the 

lB!Jii<ii^ leisurely period ; but 

las, nevertheless, the 

stylo- 



j^lB?^ #^*1 or steel nib, 
^SclJS^^^^^^^II**^*^'" pen — whichever 
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iiaii|^Js.'^i^||B as it is with the pen 



*^*f|S»«^rJ#',-|i^ it is with every tool 
'l^lli^f^^Ijijreat deal of talk just 
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l^gfa^'fi[|||||^'€i> 

*^"^r M i If^'llt'orkman to perceive 

'^"^ ""T^ li-y where this influence 

pWjtreatment upon orna- 

Ji@»tal design, still more to 

|^*j|reciate its effect upon 

fjgiiWt- honoured " historic " 

MTdmis; but no thoughtful 

ijv^man will doubt the 

il^Bi It jumps to eyes 

19 €i have been trained to 

, sn^. And it could not be 

^tj^*^*wise — as experiment 

*&^^' surely prove. Take 

7^ »!•, 'Mc ^S" '-'^^Ifjtool in hand and pro- 

:i^,15^.,^.,5S^.J!t,i5^.,15fc.-^J^!l to design— and see 

|#*ll*''i^4I*>l^#-2"vrlit comes of it. The 

#ipf •^-^-^•-ST;^lt will be not at all 

^ ^ A ^ «^4^^t you would have 

:js^-S..M-,o».rifc.S«_.tf-.i.^£ng n^y^h less literally 

^JM^WMM?W.^^^^^ inspired it ; and 
[E^rui!l:€er^iu^i<C^^|^-lte tool with which, and 
'%m^zitimW^'^y>^^Mr^^^'i^S- They will, in 

'&-lwl'j^^i;^^ Pattern happens, 

||*^gSC§i5iMv*^»;jla-evolves and he draws 
iWi!x'^*^'*^*^ ornament, but in any 

S2^* •^ Ills* •iS^fiSS*^®! 1 /• 1 

|P€-I5?i^^li'^^^^^;» P^'^ssure "^^" ^*^ "^' 
^^:4i|iia3SfIm:f^ the same in other 

|f^i@:'.S|3xf;^*^]l:^a^ did not set out to 
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And to the 

his design (65), 

t^/fce of it (ethnologists 

^|Sf^^^2pii||i^K^hey do not appreciate 

Q^|||JHr)(^'^rf£^l|g:p), it has a character 

i|^iSX^8^SBft^^gil|| 3ut basket-work — any 

t#^J|LH^^'Pi^i^ anything but the 

, *.ifia fia..^i-.^sLi^^ -ii-,j.p ^j^j ^gf^ arranged 




i1^;||()||wf?y^.)ik>iBive, material may be 
xili^h&%Si^iS4Wliti> do, and his tools to 

to explain the treat- 

lods of historic orna- 

^^j:Ei^ti^*ili^»i^*:£tMg^ the various crafts 

Mcl2if:^'^©L:^:^C^Ck«l!'S'li^fL^.^ :o f^ give typical 

processes of 
_ _ ^ of them but 
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•^MIN3^?^*'l'iTOdl^#S^S^«3iX'^'*'5mOS^ SURFACE OF 

•^Il JS^ *^^ 'l^fc "^^ •^w m^» •^w ^^» fl^* ^^. 

^^C^iiiiEi33l^?I?#»*i?l^i## has always and 






due to treatment, 



that imitation is the 
[^^5-esemblance of orna- 









ijjg|f5iffli)j^»f|{li»:g5-|^ay of workmg forms 
i^^AV«§|;.to him, and proceeds 
iMi^may be to it. A case 






*^l^^?!^^!!f*tP/®^ enrichment which 

^4i!||nJ^<I^Jf||^n^C§^ntemptible enough as 

i§^4^\J^^&i^^^ napkm. But it 

sTftViaV «s» •S* •'m* •5Jv» *S* •??• ^-H r 

?-4-W^' ©*-e^S^jP^«^*.A!SittVWB»tr.b**ro of oil Mi-.*. oo I'f 



all. Nor, as it 
work of the joiner's 
direct result of his 
'surface on his panels 
Nothing is easier 
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"l^=^3lr^W^^^l^^ ^° plough along his 
:l:)*S-skfia§|^4^i^li'SJi:rf1iCes, and then cut it up 

^^*?lP!iP^^^'^*B^5ii'^l^"^^"^^ ^^ '^^^ panelling. 
W^P^m^^M^i^ff^^i^ to framing them up. 
'tgiditiS^i'rw-l'^^^'^^S^w" at the ends to an 

r^^igy ns^»^4p7i@nlii 4S|* 43lfc)ate. 



t.^wN.gw^JJ:Bai^ah at Toul illustrated on 

>'d|Efl|^|gg|£s|a^jlps a step on the verge 

-"^-^-^f|j just bevilled the ends 

jEiUQx^i^sSfly shows its curved or 

Si^^p§S?ii?C^Xon of a waved panel 

the carver soon found, 

that state; it wanted 

^-t-'^-^'^^^^^^®^'^"'''"^ his section to 

!jal:Qjx3jEi^:«^«§>i4i«d very soon, but not 

— " " """' "" "" the overlapping 

appears to have 

for more than 

JZli^i|ii^||S^»c||2i5|^rSation of the napkin was 
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iBiWi||>§tili(iSi)§icR^> thought about grace 

f,^.llh<^^^iifcut linen and its folds, 

y'^gpf^liyM: iifl](iii)i£*)^^9 surface enrichment, for 

^ OA nn AA BB ^ iTafaB^^st part easily done 

I rSv^ moulding plane, and 

1 IB ^^"^"'"5 '^*" ^^^ finishing 
IJa^Slof a not very expert 
(iitViiji this idea of simple 

U^jjjUftechanical surface en- 

|t$||^int (as distinguished 
^•l^^he imitative form it 
Jffijfliied to take) is worth, 

I ^flilps, more consideration 
^:tgt hands of a generation 
jlljQ^Ig itself upon its practi- 
3¥dH§^than it has received. 

/jjj**gfiother and more popu- 
srv^prm of decoration, in 
j^&iC the mechanism of the 
:WptI&d has a great deal to 

' ^fi^-gfi to the design, is book- 
^n^il^-'s tooling. The in- 
^Irtlpus and beautiful book- 
^^ujidesigns of the Henri II. 
^^igjther periods, specimens 

'l^^^lnch are given on pages 
mWi^^2S, and 306, bear on 
^PS^UCce of them evidence of 
'Mb'^a.y they were built up. 
-^f^nnes do not flow freely 
JSitpre compounded of short 
^^^n given by "gouges" 

_ ji;3E;|i3lE^i^*ii>^ ^^^^"s impressed by a 
Siii4Jl^:mICliii•S•W^I^ small number 

i4i^i'*SS^a5'<Sg». "^ JECads which 
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seen) ; but 

of a better 

.?^ line tells of the tool. 

binders of the 

of line which 

did not, as 

diaper work, 

jij^fl^es as a necessity of the 

which the mechanism, 

spected 
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MiSi?!^^i^i3!i:l?^^ Design") how 
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ii;]iterial is all in all, are 
' ^k^Sf^Iich in black and white 



P*l!***^^li^5^hj|:*||ii5|tJ^Ias are just the thing 

Sia;§rKS»ggSi!p5»^rit|^^ the two shades 

It^!®!*^^!*;^^ of woven texture, 
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^^Iso characteristic of the 
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.^l|iifil^)l??||*iB^l ornament arealike 

W_^1/^ilf S'^*" f^rms belonging (as 

1 other forms of lace in 

be seen that the square 

Iways in cut-work (75 

STtiias done. In the same 



ii^ll^i^Aftliii PJi^^^aie of leaves and flowers 
fg^SSli»P^^]^li>^ eighteenth centuries 
\^]M ll^'JdiLS^S C#Cy practical considera- 
^i^f^^<!^Ml^^(|j|)oats of silk, and their 
:nfiQP''"^U&|$tBt^^ult of the square mesh 
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ions of work, and the 

|a«^lLlp4ntelligent use of orna- 

rSi:he conditions inherent 

and process may be 

:?il-j#l3S^Jib;^: ornament. Let the 

^ltpii;^t||:Q^:#!iiS^ clearly in his mind 

^&rai«ijl5^g^Bi2l^^WSat^^ has to be carried 
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^^.ipmiBp theorists who will 

l0|^S^Ii8it the designer should 

HU^-HuRs own designs always, 

!Slliilk*l^"^a" design whatever 
l^^l^iSlHappily that is not 
«||ni^Sar practical men know 
S^PjIj^'^Sibt under modern con- 

^.''^nlKw^**'^" ^" which a man 

m|^!j^* 'fisted to design ade- 

§S0ti^^mhat he shall know all 

•jiy'^K^jgaSi'lTiaterial and the way 

^|Cl|3;t|: worked, that he shall 

rSf4]4?^ftfS-the treatment proper 

^g^ ^B eo coo* ^ ' 

-Bt)!,^?|g^^^^*^'» realise what can 
*^^^o^^^^th it, what can best be 
•^]^» ^^Ii?i t, and what cannot be 

a tut • a «■■• ■ a mn a m^^m 

He is in a 



Wi^zWi^^^ at all. 
;&i|]b!%^I^Sn to decide upon the 



!g5cI£«^g|Ij:olour of his design. 
IgSl^^S^J^^^H' will have something 
-•|p;§;^;^yE||:both pomts. What is 
I||M^j|fi^g^§; circumstances of the 
•^i**3i^^^*i^P'^^^ ^"^ most natural 

ri|br^:t^^^r course, but the one 
ifl^ilft^H^^iJy co"<iucive to success. 
,|?4ifl.^'fo,^jirectness of downright 
"'^^****'*.n4l»always a charm of its 
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no doubt, be too 
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- ji:^!^lfe^iE^ii^-^*^^ ^^^ ^^ technique 
P^-iiw|'^*#|K^'^CiI^l|Her ways are relatively 

i-S»t||vrtS;tl^0<^ft!asrg^ all, there is waste of 

^^^^'^ii^kl^A^'^^l^'^A-S^he easiest thing to do 
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ms taken. A workman 

what cost He sets 

ost of labour at which 

IP ITS for a while at least 

0'tt^^bii%^(|liXiSirther on his way than 
. 1^1 B H^S^^^round. For the track 
01^}S/.^^^ be simply foolish to 

fgjjt (J <5J (Signer turns for help to 
. ,^ iilI@rij|r^Vm or colour, the en- 

*''i|^l^riifli>^5il»lie caution to beware, 

~ir-fltt ®0 •■*?*■' P^J gill fSk&^ 

Mr^'^^lSnMW^^^^Wi&i'^^^^y ^^ '^^^ signposts 

m Bp'JS>^ifei«gSR»W «(? characteristic 

<pi|5^l!'#LwJ§^.§^*ually been shaped, if 
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^^_^^,_,^ .^..ENT OF ARABESQUE. 

• »r» ^^^ •^w -^^ 

^ tajr,-gj!^^onditions — conditions 

. i^Hp^^E^i-^S^^ "'^^"^ ^f working 
|i^:^I?-ii^5i^?^I?5lE^^ example, to what- 
ii^'5||d'i|p^iifi^llLC^<t|^ have been brought, 

^J^^^^^^S'^S^!!?^!^^^^- "^^y "^ve modified 
_-^-. --» 3.^ . . --. ^ ome, all grew out of 

to accept them as 
!^s of an architectural 
^^^:M^||»#:plp-^^^^ of mechanical con- 

m^^^^^>f^^^^^^^'^^^^ ^^^ «harp edges 
W^€^^[#!lCgv''^^B^i':^®^ on until we get 

^^^i?li^i?Si^i2^ wall of a room 

*"* ^' "^ ^^%hm^^ a frieze space 

Slli^J-ii^iS^^^ correspond with 

^cwl&^^l-llr "S" ^it ^ •^" -si-^- -S- 
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too, upon the stone, 




^^^l#ii?^;t^^^-^ is still plastic, and 

i^:5^^i*3it'l?,^:^^»i^?^iB"^ ^'^^ expediency of 

if'^&#^5?-^'^^*^f #^**'^ ''"^ porcelain, the 
*^'^*^iiiiai:«il'<»|§«^i^^t§"slc^^ware with which he 
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^i-<iiaiP'^, in short 

ter-decoration of the 

^ upon it in wet clay, 

^^^^M^*^ colour, or paint it? 

1^ •^- mWm mWm 
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l^i^l^^ll^J^rti V'VV had he best keep 
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^^^^:i^^^iCMAaSD:p;.MAC& of the drill is 

Z^^m<^'^I^Z^W^'^,'^W'^:Msome of the conditions 
-^I#^^v^a^ to do. 

.• -g|^^t^r.»;:!»Pg%ta^ or precious. But 

- i-i^saiij^iaiC^s^g^^ another point of view 

^^M^^v^^ ^^^^ ^^^^h which they 
^ fusibility, the tempera- 
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isi^Si"^#lfe5JiV^i5 show three absolutely 
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(pSans of producing a raised 

the simpler Anglo-Saxon 

pattern is produced by 

f gold soldered on to a thin 

te. The more elaborate 

of the other is beaten up 

flMilate itself In the Etrus- 
jjgi^ general design of which 
P,^ ^^ Jfti page 86) only the long 
|ip| fil^ftures are beaten up, the 
l®'^ S^W^^ lines are produced by 
K'^ *fiP MpS^''^ ^^ grains of gold sol- 
... *;p£!Pii^*the surface of the cup, a 
jM'nrk peculiarly adapted to 
:ij^:^i*l* is easily soldered. 
" * ;!l!j4&*^^i!K^ designs, of course, which 
"§l!T3#&^&tlS2^"d^''^d in either of these 
'''^"'jH^if^Jcll^he design of a practical 
ji^idfcjjo^'ould be very considerably 
fii2Sfei|i^3y the method or methods 
lalSS^^Sfi^Syed in its execution. 
• islC^lc^l^ comes to relief on a larger 
:^3c^!l§^c|^oice of the artist lies be- 
,^5l^^>j?Sing and modelling. And 
l^ill^^-^^ry different arts, logically 
'^tf||<?||%-^ery different treatment,and, 
' ""*" "t, leading to characteris- 
•fcrent design. I say "in 
•S3>asD«!|w*88'because there is, no doubt, 
11^528^^*'?^^ ^^^ when the expression 
Iglt^g^ygj^hether of form or feeling, 
S|*\^S!TSgC^i|srll technical consideration 
M^^SEflip^l^at of adequate expression. 
:: • •ii^-«!i^P^ carving, though we use 
i54(i<"^^rm no matter what it is 
:d, the material makes all 
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o give the finishing 

of enrichment to their 

They, too, abused it 

was their want of 

|j|\'ated taste — but their 

^Sl ^^'^s truly decorative; 

*^^MhMthe scoop of the gouge 

- R:i#hem to a form of desim 

'^MmiW^ showed at once (82) 

I instrument employed 

heir skill with it. 

^^^|he anxiety of the in- 

J,g^gl>etcnt is always to efface 

!5j5ibiark of the tool, because 

:§i:^trays them. A skilled 

:57€^man on the other hand, 

when, as in the case 

e salt bowl illustrated 

^i^3^ge 89, his design is re- 

:|nx^C5cent of embossed metal, 

^Sji^Snake such frank use of 

:•l^^J^ouge that you feel that 

^i^j^attern, or at all events 

:^t^rletail of it, grew out of 

-5|p<<||»se. The grain of wood 

:^fi||Js a longer and more 

-^^tSSkSe stroke than stone, 

:ir ©a . 

•guij^rthe evidence of this 

•^'l^ and certain line gives 

•:W;r 




cter to all simple wood 

g, and to the best and 

^••pi^> accomplished of more 

;>^ed workmanship. What 

P^JS' -^Jll^'^is^nan in the crowd ad- 

* ' ^3 in the work of Grind- 
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surface'; the furrows 

||||jA|te» 

__ carving, the German 

Pf)^|when another instru- 

yer's shop — a little too 

__^^ ^ •®'®V of puncture which 

^jBt|S^H^^|^^ judicious use of 

- 4i#Mf'«'fl<^-^^^ "ot by any means a 
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""^'iifgilSllsSiifiaaMiatitiltafang of acanthus foliage 

^. ^. ^i:# w^mi::i::i::i: 

^^^^^^^^^IlicriD^ from Wells Cathedral, 

'gPCgi^.-t&S^j::K of life into very con- 
^Is^^^l^^^^^*^ growth ; but in the 

..-^^-mj^H^^g^^gjM^ ^yj^j^ ^ sweep of the 
I'^flifiSiB^SScHin^^ood on the same page. 
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again, perhaps, sug- 
£|kfi?««^iftSt2€'^Hl?i^5^a!Plhl|r become in the carver's 

5^'?'-~-|^gJ^||,,i^^,;||;^|^2^ent in character from 
!!^,^K^^^^5i^"<l early Gothic stone 



^;M^|^£|Ct3:§^nd 92). or these the 

>«^l?*^^i?^*^^i^*§^I contrast to the 

^^^^^i^^^^T^^E^^'^^M^^M^^^ walnut on page 93. 

'-'-^*^****^^^**^'**T|:u||#r|i:ag^ of classic acanthus 
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-«|*e#}i?jm^i'^'^^ for cutting hard stone 

'^^S^^-wi^^^^^^^^S^^Wim^^M^ to tempt the workman 
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geometric accuracy, we owe, also, the satisfactory effect of the 

old patchwork of white and colour, with its irregular veining 
of grey cement between — so absolutely unlike the clean-cut, 
close-fitting, modern work with which the ubiquitous restorer 
is fast replacing it. 

The Arab or Byzantine workman, it may be said, and 
with truth, was never prone, as we are, to mechanical pre- 
cision ; but, then, our modern inclination in that direction 
is, in no slight degree, the result of our facilities. Having 
perfected mechanism, we become its willing slaves. 

The geometric character of this marble pattern-work 
points to its Oriental origin ; but, traced to its first cause, 
there can be no doubt that the unequal colour of the marble 
(no less than the ease with which triangular and other 
right-lined cubes could be shaped) encouraged the use of 
severe pattern. The danger inherent in purely geometric 
design is a tendency to be mechanically precise ; and accidents 
of colour, sure to occur in marble, just counteract it. 

There is a corresponding fitness between the hard forms 
of geometric mosaic (118) and the bright colours of the glass 
employed in it. The little facets of glass catch the light 
at all manner of angles ; they glitter each according to its 
own bright will ; and the shimmer of the surface, nowhere 
absolutely even, puts the possible contingency of harshness 
out of the question. 

In wood inlay again, originally equally geometric in 
design, the same fitness between form and colour is to be 
observed, the same softening of hard forms by colour natu- 
rally uneven. Uncertainty of tint makes amends for certainty 
of shape, and gives an air of mystery to what might else 
appear mechanical. 

It is plainly upon the lines familiar in the geometric 
mosaic of the East that the Arab lattices opposite are built ; 
but would they ever have been put together just in that 
way but for the opportunity thereby offered of using up 
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little pieces of wood not without value in a land where 
timber was scarce ? 

In all applied art and at every stage of it the work 
in hand points out the treatment which is appropriate. It 
suggests of itself the degree as well as the kind of con- 
vention it is expedient to adopt. The artist has but to heed 
its prompting, and it will tell him what to do and when 
to stop doing it. 



VI. AGAINST THE GRAIN. 

Style the result of fit treatment — Borrowed character — Simulation — 
Showing off— Obedience to conditions— Ornament not independent- 
Character lost in the process of mechanical manufacture, sacrificed to 
pictorial ideal — Finish to be aimed at, not smoothness — The mark of 
the tool — Affectation of rudeness — In touch with the times— The artist's 
and the manufacturer's point of view — Art not independent of science — 
The way it is done — Workmanlikeness. 

Style rightly understood is the character which comes of 
accommodating design to its use and purpose, to the time 
and place to which it belongs. 

International traffic, to say nothing of " World's Fairs," 
has gone far to wipe, national character out of design. 
Mechanical appliances have done much to prevent charac- 
teristic treatment of material ; but the fact remains that all 
such character gives interest to ornament. The most satis- 
factory ornament, in fact, is that which comes of designing 
and working according to our national and personal tempera- 
ment indeed, but with the grain of the material ; of treating 
it after its kind ; of being in short equal to the occasion. 
Ornament is above all things opportune. The badge of all 
who profess it is submission. To indulge in carving so bossy 
that it might have been beaten up in metal, in modelling so 
crisp that it might have been cut with a chisel, in painting so 
mechanical it might have been printed, is not only rebellion, 
but rebellion to very little purpose. 

Inconsistency reaches its crowning point in the deliberate 
affectation of a character peculiar to some other material or 
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moved from the natural course of workmanship, a workman 
is led by a workmanlike instinct to do what is most unwork- 
manlike. Whatever is reputed to be beyond the scope of 
his particular art, that he is tempted to try and do ; natural 
ambition it may be or foolish vanity ; unhappily it leads him 
many a time astray. It is a besetting sin of the exceptionally 
clever workman to want to get more out of a method than 
it naturally gives, to think, only that worth doing which will 
show off his skill. He will do it even at the cost of character. 
So it happens that we are asked to admire, for example, 
carving which might have been modelled, terra cotta which 
might just as well have been stone, cut leather which looks 
more like beaten bronze. 

The wrong thing is done sometimes in such a masterly 
way as to compel admiration. It needs all the excuse of 
consummate accomplishment High finish has its own charm. 
But if it wipes out all record of the way the work was done, 
the price paid for it may be more than it is worth. 

The attraction of a tour de force to the worker is 
obvious : to any but himself it is more interesting than 
attractive. We ask ourselves was it worth doing? was it 
worth while forsaking safe and satisfactory lines for that? 
An artist should know where to stay his hand, and have 
the self-restraint to stay it. And, in ornament applied to any 
useful purpose at least, the point at which to stop is where 
the material tells you to desist. The "convention" which 
comes of obedience, not to tradition, but to the conditions of 
the case in hand, is always right. Often it is singularly satis- 
factory. We ask no more of basket-work than ingeniously 
plaited pattern (65) ; no more of joinery than well-propor- 
tioned panelling (126); no more of turning than the lathe 
will give (127). A spidery pattern in black on white is more 
to the purpose of a pavement (128) than the battle picture in 
coloured marble mosaic which ranks as a treasure of the Naples 
Museum. And reticence needs all the more to be. insisted 
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about its technique. Still there is a lesson for us, and some 
consolation in the success of the skilled craftsman where the 
great painter failed — for to make a design which in execution 
works. out less .satisfactorily than the drawing is to fall short 
of practical efficiency. It is not so easy as some seem to 
think for even a great artist to step down from his eminence 
and show the expert workman how to do it : all trades want 
learning. Another case in point is mosaic. Great painters 
have been enlisted in its service ; but it is not the work of 
Titian or Tintoretto that we linger over in St Mark's. The 
archaic figures of the earlier mosaicists, severely silhouetted 
against their gold ground, give us infinitely more satisfaction. 

The lesson of Ravenna and Palermo is that the satis- 
factory mosaics are the work of men accustomed to design in 
tesseraj. From the middle of the sixteenth century onwards 
tapestry weavers seem with one consent to have agreed to 
work against the threads, mosaic workers to design as though 
it were for paint — ^and not one of their works in these kinds 
will compete for an instant with more workmanlike design. 

It is not then so entirely mechanism as — civilisation shall 
we call it ? which smooths all character out of workmanship — 
until, if we want idiomatic expression in design, we must 
travel back to some remote period of craftsmanship. 

Our modern appreciation of nature is the plea on which 
we depart from despised "convention." Artists have always 
loved and studied nature, even when they treated it so as to 
convey by their rendering that it was the doing of carver or 
modeller, weaver or needlewoman. Whatever the work it 
was removed by a touch of the tool not so much from nature 
perhaps — the instinct which directs such workmanlike modifi- 
cation is natural enough — but from the imitation of nature. 
Pray art, deliver us from that ! 

The workmanlike touch grows, unhappily, rarer ; the note 
of individuality is less often struck. Workmanship tells less 
and less of the workman. He no longer confides in us, nor 
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one of the metal worker), attached it to papier mach^, fretted 
away a part of the ground, and gilded the whole. There is 
something quite taking in its barbaric character, and perhaps 
a hint of something one might do ; but it would be a foolish 
thing for us to go and do that 

In design and workmanship alike we must go on, or give 
up the game. Our choice happily does not lie between the 
methods of mediaeval workmen following the lines of tradition 
and those of latter-day capitalists. We have yet to try what 
seems the obvious way out of the difficulty in which a sudden 
change of industrial conditions has landed us — the experi- 
ment, not of returning to the rude or leisurely manner of old 
days, but of devoting ourselves to the solution of the artistic 
and industrial problem of the moment. The artists really 
effective are those in touch with their times, who know them- 
selves not to be independent of existing economic conditions, 
who are in no way hostile to science or resentful of mechanical 
appliances which, turned to right account, might be of service 
to them. It is not so much manufacture that is to blame for 
whe existing state of things as the attitude of the manufacturer 
— and, let it be confessed, of the artist. The conditions of 
modern production are out of joint. .Manufacturers know too 
little about methods of beautiful or artistic making, even if 
they realise that there is such a thing. Artists know too little 
about the means of modern manufacture, which, by their aid, 
might be put to much more artistic use than unaided com- 
mercial or mechanical instinct can possibly make of them. 

If only artists and workmen knew as much as might easily 
be known as to what has in the past been done, and how it 
was done, and why it was done so, if they but realised what 
can nowadays be done, and under what conditions, they would 
not be far off finding for themselves ways which, without 
going against the irresistible current of modern industry, 
would meet the case of art. Artists who set their face against 
either mechanical or scientific invention, whether they oppose 
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it actively or merely stand aside, only widen the breach they 
are always deploring between art and industry. Their atti- 
tude is the result of ignorance, more or less wilful. None the 
less it is want of knowing which makes them so unpractical. 
A designer must know what there is to know about design, 
handicraft or manufacture, its past achievements and its 
present possibilities, before he can start fair. Not until he 
knows both sides of the question of industrial design (its 
many sides would perhaps be the more just expression) is he 
in a position to judge between one aspect of it and another ; 
his opinions are until then but prejudices. 

It is because, unfortunately, artists so often look only at 
one side of it, and manufacturers only at the other — ^and they 
happen to be the two opposite sides — that they get on so 
badly together, and manufacture has become what it is. The 
attitude of artists is not always such as to command the 
respect of practical men. To praise the imperfections of 
mere accident as more beautiful than perfect workmanship, 
is not to show much real appreciation of design. Neverthe- 
less the artist expert in one art, or in one subdivision of art, 
is curiously tolerant of imperfections in another, the technique 
of which is unfamiliar to him. He has been heard to say, 
when it was pointed out to him that what he was admiring 
was really only the result of careless or incompetent work- 
manship, — " So much the better ! " and to expatiate at large 
upon the charms of the unexpected. But it is only in regard 
to crafts in which he is at most an amateur, that he gives 
vent to these unworkmanlike opinions. When it is a question 
of his own craft, he knows better than that. 

The relation of science to art has never been very clearly 
defined. The one is in a sense the very opposite of the other, 
and the artistic temperament the antithesis to the scientific. 
But to a work of art there goes an amount of systematised 
knowledge which is nothing less than science — knowledge 
which is the necessary equipment for the successful pursuit 
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especially of an applied art. There is many a handicraft 
in which without definite scientific teaching the artist is at 
a disadvantage. What control can a potter have over his 
clays and glazes, or a cotton-printer over his dyes, without 
sufficient knowledge of chemistry? In truth such know- 
ledge belongs to the very groundwork of design. And it 
might easily be taught, if artists were not so impatient of 
science, if men of science could see things more nearly from 
the artistic point of view. The difficulty is in imparting the 
necessary information in a way that does not revolt on the 
one hand the artistic, on the other the scientific spirit 

We talk of art teaching ! Artists know that it is not art 
which can be taught, but only the things that go to its 
successful pursuit — the way to use eyes, hands, and brains, 
the control of such artistic faculty as may be born in a man. 
What training does, and teaching should do, is to make good 
workmen. Out of workmanlikencss art is most likely to 
develop itself. It is the source, too, of all a workman's satis- 
faction in doing, and in the doing of others. To him at 
least there is unfailing interest in the way a thing is done, 
in its character as well as its beauty. He looks for evi- 
dence of that, and delights to recognise behind the work a 
workman with whom to claim fellowship. It is not alone 
that he likes to see how some one has solved difficulties with 
which he has had in his time to deal, or taken advantage of 
an accident which occurred to him also, and ended possibly 
in disappointment ; he has a thrill of purest satisfaction in 
perceiving how some one years ago and far away felt as he 
himself feels about his art, saw nature in the same light, 
accepted the same restrictions, and seized opportunities in 
the same way. Work thus sympathetic to him is a sort of 
approbation in advance of his own practice — the approbation, 
too, of a workman in whom he recognises a master. That 
warms his heart more than all praise. 



VII. WHERE TO STOP. 

Taste and liking — Stopping points suggested by material and process : 
Ex. pottery — What can be done on the wheel, and with various kinds of 
clay — The quality which comes of throwing clay — The very different 
quality which comes of blowing glass— Coated clay — Accident turned to 
account : Ex. crackle porcelain and crystalline glaze — Devices growing 
out of the nature of clay and the way it is used — Scratching through an 
outer coat of clay to the different coloured body — Modelling a surface to 
show variety in transparent glaze — Decorating clay with liquid clay or 
slip— Decorating glass with molten glass (prunts, &c.) — Pite sur pAte — 
Pottery painting and the potter's palette — The ordeal of fire. 

There is no more common fault in ornament than the 
endeavour to go too far. Artists want to do more than 
the conditions demand, more than they justify. In deter- 
mining the limits of decoration we have to take account of 
the personality of the artist. It is not a question of taste 
only, but to some extent also of liking. One man may like 
more enrichment than another and yet be no less surely 
controlled by a fine sense of restraint. 

Nor, were it otherwise, is it of any use attempting to 
lay down rules to be upset by every change in ever-changing 
conditions. 

The one sure and constant rule is that, with regard at 
least to common things about us, use and handiness mark 
the limits of fit ornament. And, just as the thing itself, the 
material it is made of, and the manner of its making, show 
the way to appropriate design, so they may be said to warn 
the artist when and where to stay his hand. 

A convenient stopping point occurs naturally where 
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131. RUDELY THROWN GERMAN STONEWARE SHAPES. 

the familiar and typical pottery forms grow again so naturally 
under his fingers, you realise how it happens that ugly forms 
are rare in primitive pottery (130). It is plain that the ugliest 
pot ever made on the wheel must have passed in the making 
through more than one stage of beautiful form — lost because 
the workman, sitting over his work, is not in the best possible 
position for judging when his forms are perfect, and, as likely 
as not, before he is aware of what he has done, it is undone 
again. 

The wheel, then, gives beautiful shapes typical in their 
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soft gradation of the action of the hand in shaping them. 
Whiy call in an after process to harden them ? There may 
be a sameness in thrown shapes ; but is there no monotony 
in the forms arrived at by more mechanical devices? The 
fact is that for very many purposes the wheel gives, and 
gives naturally, all the variety and beauty of form that artist 
need desire. And if potters were in the habit of depending 
upon it, they would find means of using it to yet further 
purpose. Reticent but effective use may, for example, be 





133. BLOWN GLASS SHAPES. 

made of modelling tools to give, if necessary, graduations of 
form less blunt than the finger tips alone are bound to give. 

The charm of thrown shapes ought not, however, to 
blind us to the limitations of throwing. The consistency 
necessary to the manipulation of the plastic lump will not 
allow (though something will depend upon the quality of 
the clay itself) the throwing of shapes such as we find in 
the old Greek vases. They are the result of an after-process 
akin to turning. But their refinement is gained at the loss 
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134. SIMPLE METAL SHAPES. 



of a quality more characteristic of potting. Mechanical 
trimming in the half-dry state of the clay effaces what was 
done whilst it was amenably moist to the hand — and that 
so effectually that one is inclined to ask whether, if in the 
end a vase is to be shaved all over on the lathe, there is 
artistically any reason for throwing it at all, and the thing 
might not just as well be made mechanically from the first 
Refinement of form may or may not be worth the sacrifice 
of the plastic quality of clay. The important thing is that 
we should realise the cost of what we get, and face it. 

The too eager advocates of throwing forget, if ever they 
knew it, that the process is not equally applicable to all kinds 
of clay. An expert potter throws, turns, presses, or casts his 
vessel, partly according to the kind of shape he wants to 
get, and very much according to the kind of clay he has 
to deal with. 

The effect of finishing processes generally is to undo 
something already done. The worst use to which they can 
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IS4 ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 

and is held there in suspension — hence the quality of *' blue 
and white," cobalt being the colour most sure to spread in 
this way, so that you see into it. Could anything be more 
ill advised than to give up this advantage inherent in the 
medium used? And yet, instead of securing a superlative 
result, easily within reach, European china painters persist 
in fidgeting and stippling with the brush, dabbing the colour 
with cotton wool, or laying on coat after coat until there is no 
trace of transparency in the triumphant evenness of colour. 
You will find sometimes a piece of old Worcester in which 
the blue ground is extraordinarily fine (there is one in the 
Jones Collection). Closer inquiry goes to show that it is 
only because the painter had not quite succeeded in his 
attempt to obliterate the natural transparency it should have 
been his first care to preserve. 

There was reason for the reservation (above) as to on- 
glaze colour. It is only under the happiest conditions that it 
sinks into the glaze. More commonly it lies upon the surface, 
glossy indeed, but without the transparency of under-glaze 
colour. Why then resort to it ? The only reason an expert 
pot painter has for so doing is to increase his palette — the 
fierce fire necessary to fuse the glaze burning away many of 
the colours he would like to use — and he has not the reticence 
to stop at the point suggested by the fire. Without denying 
an artist's right to use the means which give him what he 
wants, it may be remarked that the secret of ancient triumph 
is commonly in the restricted means of the workman, which 
compel him to simplicity; and that the failures of modern 
times are as commonly to be accounted for by the multitude 
of facilities, leading astray from it. 

Where is the piece of Sevres or Dresden china to compare 
with a fine bit of Nankin blue and white porcelain ? And so 
in earthenware the glory is all with Rhodian faience (144), 
Italian majolica, and Hispano-Moresque lustre (145), in which 
even when the painting was on the glaze, it was restricted 
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it may be) — which he ought not to adopt without first asking 
himself whether it is the one fit for his purpose. Having 
adopted it let him respect it, and regulate his aim according 
to his appliances. Let the pottery painter think out a 
scheme of colour his palette will allow him to realise. The 
oxides at his service will deprive him of possible indulgence 
in natural efiects, but will lead him in the main to results 
more perfect in their decorative way than he could ever get 
by disregarding the nature of vitreous colour, in no case inde- 
pendent of the uncertain action of the fire upon it. That 
alone should be enough to keep him from entertaining the 
idea of colour depending upon precisely accurate tones or 
tints. The one thing certain about colour that has to pass 
through the fire is its uncertainty in the kiln.- Pity as we 
may the sorrows of the poor pot-painter whose ambition is 
all in opposition to his craft, we cannot hold him blameless 
for his misfortunes : his plain remedy is to abandon a medium 
for which he has no sympathy, and to adopt one in which he 
can express himself, if not with ease, without for ever breaking 
his heart over it. 
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be kept at a temperature which would enable it to be drawn 
at once, like a thread, through half-a-dozen eyes. The detail 
of a Nuremburg scroll marks yet another process of work- 
manship, the welding on of leaves and other features cut out 
of sheet iron (as may be seen most plainly in the flowers) and 
modelled with the hammer. The portion of a hinge below 
shows in the flowers no less than three of these hammered 
plates fastened together with a central five-petalled rivet. In 




l6l. FLOWERS BUILT UP OF SHAPED AND EMBOSSED PLATES OF IRON. 

late Gothic work conventional leafage cut in this way out of 
flat iron was curled up into the most luxuriantly florid and 
at times uncomfortably bristling ornament 

The severe and well-knit ornament in the horse muzzle 
opposite tells of quite another procedure, the chiselling of cold 
iron or steel — armourer's, no longer blacksmith's work — a pro- 
cess which does not invite excess. The forms are in some 
respects reminiscent of hammering ; but the more they arc 
examined the more evident it is that they are produced 
by piercing — fretted (sec Chapter XI.) out of the solid, and 
engraved on the surface. 

A smith who has it in him to strike out in a direction of 
his own will always put his mark upon his work. It is so 
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::«>i;^rc§32|^j were formed. The 
j^-@r'aS".a|gia||*;OT»^8^^ of some one man's 
^|'l^^^:|?s§rQigj3J^cfi§!« work, it bears also 
ii;§2?i>(^-|l?'liwtlri^S|'?'^ars, and pincers, each 
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IX. MORE THAN ENOUGH. 

Aboriginal fidgetting gives rise to pictorial art and ornamental, to the 
scratching of the caveman and the notching of the South Sea islander — 
Profusion of savage and of oriental ornament — More sparing use of 
modern Western ornament — Plain surfaces in contrast to enrichment — 
Strapwork, Oriental, French Renaissance, Gothic, Byzantine — Car- 
touche work — Reticent enrichment. 

The very need of ornament arises out of a certain innate 
discontent with plain smooth surfaces — out of the natural 
irritabih'ty of man, who cannot, it seems, keep his hands, let 
us not say from " picking and stealing," but from fidgetting 
with something. 

The artist belongs by temperament to the irritable race 
of poets. But give any " human boy " a knife and he will 
begin to notch something, give him a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment and he will scratch the nearest smooth surface with it. 

No wonder, then, that mankind did the same, that the 
caveman scratched the bones strewn about his haunt, that 
the South Sea savage notched the handle of his axe. As it 
happens, the aboriginal forms of fidgetting hint at the two 
directions in which artistic ingenuity has since developed 
itself; the caveman scratched the likeness of a mammoth or 
some other living thing, the islander evolved by notching 
forms of ornament not to us at all events suggesting life or 
nature. It is with this more ornamental development of 
design that we have to do. Pictorial art is not our story. 
The leisure of the savage accounts for the profusion of his 
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||||^|«e^!^*gfe IS surely not the lesser 
^§f4sllarlsm^ handle a triple scheme 





— ^ « •• single thread of design. 

f pV^}WSi«l*^^^S the broad interlacing 

Il4^)r^lttK^itfiPm^'ii^-h ornament more sug- 
' ~ ^RlM^ti^,!^ up with pattern 

lPj|lSVi|fv9iii|]^^ broader surfaces. Our 

{fi^il'flfiA^ii:'.^4Hlfl is not so much a 

J^ili^li^^JI^ diflferent temperament. 

^^l'<!S^4lifS^ij|^Knj|u1ifp of judgment, more of 



ft?inift4fifi;Sr^|ftifi?i.-$-tf)li notion, for instance, of 

^« *iy»i^S^*^*^^li'-M"ii in wonderfully good 
ii^lBJif^P^ leather bindings of 

'*^^"!U§;4^I-5l^;i^QSl?S their oriental origin 




_ -j^fiXiy^^ strapwork in such a 

■.6-SK:i^^i^^€^ ^^'S^^^^ cost of carving 

■ -!|?^-#-||-3iy.^:-3i^ to the wood, and at 

;:|Cte:;^o;5i*l^|^|^»6§te to preserve the charac- 

'l5it^^?^:*^^tli!C^*ii«ss of a door panel frieze 

S-S-1^5i:*#c|yiat might be (169). The 

w.i. ^ «' -^".^^^;|jjj^ce of surface between 

|^^^^^a|f.,^.-H-^f/#«2la#^ (such as we find in 

r'^^SP^^^^*!l'-^^^^ or Jacobean 

^^^^if|l^|^4?^^'5gi^^ suggestive sometimes 
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i*C€^?'|f^^5'4?'^*^ carvers, however, 

„ ,,^ surface of the straps, 

i^*i^^?^:iS*5ij^ to that, and making 

^»-, « «« ^,« ..- ^ ... ^^ ^j^.^ most 

ight foliation of 

fficulty of the 

seems to design a 

^^^ ^^^ _ ^ _ ^ ^^^ ight on page 177. 

r;^^l^5lfi^4sS|&s|gilE):|j* the form of ribbon 

r6^Si-itl*<S'*M:;E;^;^o^'#nel on page 178, where 
":^ruf^e^fii::€C:S:ailji4^4nd and with the richer 
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ih\%^4!i^kWi^W:iSi.ikMA\y embossed arabesque 

-li!is^il^l-'i**il«^^«#«¥d«*i»'T^ again the framework 
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5'jHi^|ft^S*'^^|f*B^"^ Alexandrinum and 
H |i^^^T§i1 1§ J§:>smati in emulation of 

PfjfnlS'Wi ''^^^ii^^^^"^'"^ carving the 

gf ISlRrficH.fliiliid to eive it a texture 

P^^TB^^^jS'^Biy&'Sround and from the 

i^ip^^^ti'itl|>t^ ^i^h that (172). It 

C$#S^'iiliS|Wv^*^t ^^th^ "^^'^ element 

Stll^^iliilSuM of 



strapwork in orna- 



.®.ijg»j^AI&2i|lBiS^»een dwelt upon so far 
'■^^illlfV^I W'^^ may run through 
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||kg^^^j^gr 3^;^^o^gl4^rfr"^de apart, and to show 
^^r-S--i%.--|jj;|^^j^-.?^,j. ^^ ^^^j-^g ^^ different 

-Mr- ^ .„. - *— mentioned that the 

ornament of the late 
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MORE THAN ENOUGH. i8i 

beautiful wood or metal or whatever material is worth 
showing — and by no means easy to get 

The proportion of ornament to plain surface is, then, 
partly a question of East and West, partly of the material 
whose surface may or may not be worth preserving. We are 
led astray from our national sparingness of enrichment by 
facilities of too easy production. Unhappily, too, ornament 
is a very convenient cloak for the many sins of manufacture. 
Were it not for these considerations, economy (which is 
supposed to rule the day) would be for once on the side 
of art and keep us in the way of reticence. Luxurious 
ornament is no sin against good taste — only it is more 
difficult to restrain than coldly calculated enrichment. The 
normal taste is towards a preponderance of lean; some 
like more fat ; a few have appetites not to be cloyed by 
any surfeit of richness — if only they can digest it ! The 
artist should know how far he can safely go in the indulgence 
of his appetite for ornament. Enough is all the feast for 
him. If he has any doubt, let him be advised to use as little 
as possible, he should design that little all the better that he 
has no more of it to do. And enough is reached sooner 
than wc think. The man who hesitates as to whether he has 
reached it, has very possibly overshot the mark already. In 
any case the danger of too great restraint is as nothmg in 
comparison with that of excess. Unless he is confident that 
further enrichment is wanted it will be safe to conclude that 
he has indulged already if not in too much ornament in quite 
ornament enough. 



X. FROM PROCESS TO PROCESS. 

Scratched ornament on clay — Picked out pattern in paint upon pottery 
or glass or gilding — Colour rubbed into incised lines — Patterns impressed 
in plaster and painted or enamelled — F'rom incising to inlay, to niello, to 
damascening, to enamel — Cham pie v<5 and cloisonne enamel — The relation 
of ivory, etc., inlaid with precious stones, to champlev<:, and of mosaic of 
encloisoned jewels to cloisonne^ enamel — Enamel in relation to goldsmith's 
work — Various kinds of enamel. 

It is not for a moment suggested that, convenient as it may 
be to have halting places on the road, the course of design 
should be hindered in its development or stopped short. All 
that is urged is that it may be as well not to go on blindly, 
but to pause from time to time, and ask oneself what is to 
be gained — whether something may not be lost — by going 
further. There is not much fear of holding back the artist 
by such advice. He is by temperament not of the easily 
contented sort. And, as will have been seen, one process has 
a way of leading on to another, and by such gradual succes- 
sion that progress is inevitable : the artist finds himself across 
the border of a neighbouring process before he is so much as 
aware that he is trespassing. 

The simple device of scratching on wet clay with a point 
— practised by the first savage who ever thought of orna- 
menting his rude pottery, of digging into it with a knife, or 
otherwise impressing it (as the Assyrians did when they dug 
the cuneiform inscriptions into their written tablets) — gives us 
the art of sgraffitto. But the simple process of scraping out 
ornament goes much further than is commonly supposed. A 
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covered with a coat 
w^^i^^^^m^i-W^ iL with a point. So the 
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^;Si'^^^i^f»1E*'*li'^^«l>^i^MTCl^^ on glass coated with 
^^i^Jbdgra^-gC^'g^ colour or lustre upon 

^^Sl^iSS^^^2^ '^^^ scribbled back- 
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lent occurs on a stone- 
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S^J^:^i|^3gaK|5flf5rlriii^ show the difficulty 

^Sa23Kvl9^cR5asaS!^s>(4.3^ dry clay. 

:-^S^S^a*:^a1iBlCSJi?^ of clay to a ground of 

^•||rtffiJ2SbciD:^»Ji|»oned. The worker in 
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«e plan of his colour, 
ured ground is to rub 
►^^«^=^8#*pcd ^ff ^^ surface. 
I^f character of having 
are just such as the 
that would come 
ffSf or less mechanically. 
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^^4i@^^'^l^S^^^cS:CK VITREOUS ENAMEL. 
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il^|^^:^g-§bwSQ^£»C§:^^<£grtj^^ without fail more 





ll#«cl?'i'^<2Sj«4His5^^e^ of this Moorish 

j!^^^S^^3g^:^a;S;h|:H^5kman seems in some 
i^l^i'igii?!i?i>l§^lE^M^; but, even without 

^f|ii*mi^'^S^ and cnsp enough 
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'^^iHil f# tt Mil r ^^ ^"^' apparently, m 

r- '€®tt?f .viijJIIi'sH.SiSl The slabs prove, how- 

^'w^f&^^^^'^fHtV'ti^B'^^" enamelled and fired. 

liir£^tt'ff%^4Ji^^^^(ii^^6 recalls the simple 

!9 ]fi9lWj|iii'^^u1^tiiil,i^ common Scandinavian 
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li Ji -^ll^iih^f ^(ther such filling as a 
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^i7^p^^Bi^«^round to a memorial 
.f^^. M M«_.iii)(.Qygl) way of getting 

but, apart from its 
.. ^^ ^jTiold of the metal, and 

I ill *AfSl fliiM^eeiny surface, there is less 

^•easier ways of getting 

|[5^***'^> similarly, one pre- 

stopping of mastic. 

sense of colour would 

VWV^'il4p?S^S''^P'^^^ enamel differs 

— -^ -« ^l^i^ftkt it is not confined to 

Ealgam of metal but a 
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nft^S^ ^ere the colours may 
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HlQSblours should not be 

Qip^ enameller proceeds 
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enamel anticipates 

champlcv^ were 

cloisonne had not 

W'H'^'^^^^^^'^Ba"^ ^" champlev^ would have 
Ijiil^^A^A^BiiCS^lf the labour of carefully 

'fijfve, for example, such fine 

^the drapery in illustration 

lMli|j|ru^>lli' mi^^lSriy of wire as the outline of 
^'^||ii]($&§^i?iS^ solid metal. 

=il5*i8fS*^ - '^®il^liiil ^^ represent flesh tints 
ffi^giA cloisons, again, intro- 
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M^^^^n^^f^fi^Sf^ gg* •^'1^'^^— CH AMPLEVfi. 

4^ «*£fc - •aS£» •j^S?;^ •a^ *iSg,^ •Vf-m •v» •;^;* 

^!^^l^4!i::iB^#<ti9t|^:i-t^ The 

^^S'f^liii^M-ii:^-!'^^ Japanese enamellers, 

^Sg^|!|^|^Ma»^«<t^t^S^ of bright brassy 

Jpi|¥l^ii^iii^^Si ^^^'^ colour. Of late 

"il^^-^fiii?^!^^ learnt to fire pictures 

•ll:*^#lt*li)'i^.iJ4n*^^^ all, occur— and they 
:li^f^^SSi*^^^'f a^i«: 2|fe5i|^?cS:2iir^^conriphshnrient. 

Z -^p^lu^i^#wk!;^»i^ metal artistically 
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i|2|lfiie^5ue. In the Byzantine 

_ IvlJSt® »^ '" fretwork of gold. 

S^ilhf}'f|<prt|^Stut cut through, giving 

|l||fiH3<j^0S$L^\SbH|^lass window, an effect 

WK^niltllftlitnR lithe kind called "plique 

'^iQI of cloisonne enamel is 

through. It is more 

S^STcitS^Btid may have been the 

'H'm^P^^^m^.^* allow that the glazier's 

W^1ivSrM'& tt^ ^^^ windows were of 

. f glass were embedded. 

is supposed to be the 

Ipreceded by, and was 

[lor less precious ; and 

-^^^^-V^^^-^^^tation of them it was 

'^'"'^""'^'-^••^Irolcly cemented into the 

•Sl*^i? constructed for it The 

n of a glass paste was 

;e in advance, which 

:fei^ developed into an art 

:||3fSp^self. The cloisons of 

limQf^Grajco-Bactrian armulet 

-^(^) were devised to form 

l^C^ for inlay, not enamel, 

-S^qlEthe same thing occurs in 

:^4L^3>tian jewellery (22). It 

•§>^- the common practice 

ZlOj-^^nglo-Saxon goldsmith's 

to encloison slices of 
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Ijlfri^et (201). In the Mero- 
•*^V;i5»an fibula (200) it is 
•^^igiired glass that is set 
liff^loisons of gold upon a 
'Itfljinze foundation. That 
such as this was the 
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'?fe^^^^E«*^S9^^^^^ no demonstration ; 

^i^ti:po4»sp::,-^:||xampIe, such work as 

'ji^OifScifiSfilf^ii^ 5i^ on page 192 and 

„-^. ««s4«t*fl*i^^S^'^^^M*^ ^^y ^^ niuch alike, 

^^Pl^^lp^^ife^'^^S^^ device. His 

|^#»^$c|3#liS^^ him for the 
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page 201 the enamel 

tgjj^pletion of the design 

-''^TeJ^iyire is one reason at 

-i^»*«»5^i^'n^l as it came from 



1^.^ opaque enamel is to 
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'^'^^IcJI'^E^iS&itn^ttSs^^S'-S^^^D^val enamellers have 
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may be got in 

this way, the net- 

,^^*E-r^v*v work of bright 

h^fcj^^™/ »\ cloisons harmo- 

■■ ™J^^^i| nising it; but 

"^^Cra H^t^ "-^y there is a quality 

in the surface of 
the paste as it 
floats in melting 
over the ground 
of its cell which 
is also well worth 
preserving. 

The only fur- 
ther step in ena- 
melling which 
need be de- 
scribed is sug- 
gested by the use 
of translucent 
enamel, which 
shows natu- 
rally lighter or 
darker accord- 
ing to its depth. 
This gives op- 
portunity for a 
new effect, gra- 
dation of tone : 
the goldsmith 
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P^^H^S^^^' 2|S;|^'fl*c|r INLAY-CLOISONN^. 

""^Vi^S^^^t'IOTrti?^^ was a goldsmith's 

iiA;»4g4C0r4%«^)dgiifcJ&SfiKllowed him of intro- 

^^^'^it^D^I^sgrsSd^BXg what precious 





XI. ALLIED PROCESSES. 

Pierced carving a sort of fretwork — Fretcutting ; its conditions ; its rela- 
tion to material — The fret-saw — The stencil plate a fret — Ties — Design 
for stencilling — Japanese stencils — Ties in lace — Ties in stencilling not 
to be effaced — Stencilling and embroidery the artist's personal means of 
manufacture ; an exercise in practical design — Fret and inlay — Counter- 
change — Goldsmith's filigree and blacksmith's spiral ornament — Wire 
and couched cord— Poinctill^ " tooling " and nailwork. 

Some processes are more nearly allied than is supposed. A 
carver has only to sink the ground of his design deep enough, 
and he pierces the plank, lets daylight through. This carving 
" k jour" as the French call it, introduces quite a new element 
into design — the necessity, namely, of tying the design to- 
gether in such a way as to prevent its falling to pieces, and in 
the second place to make it strong enough for its practical 
purpose. 

The shape of the background spaces in his design is never 
quite absent from the consideration of the designer, but in 
pierced work they need more than ever his attention, sil- 
houetting as they do the ornament, and calling perhaps almost 
as much attention to themselves as to it. Free-standing 
ornament such as that of Tullio Lombardo overleaf presents 
quite a new problem in design. 

The fret-saw has not, it must be owned, had a happy 
effect upon design. The endeavour to avoid the continual 
removal and refixing of the blade or the reversing of its 
action has led, naturally enough, to long sweeping lines, 
which may be regarded as characteristic of this way of 
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the pattern seems sometimes to float too free in consequence 
(page 218), that is in part at least the fault of the designer. 

It naturally suggests itself to the inlayer working in 
veneers to cut both ground and pattern at one operation of 
the saw. (He can in fact cut half a dozen or more.) He has 
then only to separate his two veneers, to lift out the fretted 
pattern from the one veneer and lay in its place the corre- 
sponding part of the other. Economy suggested a further step, 
to utilise the two remaining portions of the veneer (otherwise 
waste) in a similar way. So to scheme a design that the two 
resulting panels (page 218) are equally or almost equally satis- 
factory, is a triumph of inventive ingenuity. One of the 
means employed in boulle to that end was to adopt a plan of 
composition according to which the ornament was partly in 
brass on tortoise-shell, partly in tortoise-shell on brass. 

The idea of counterchanging frets occurred, as a matter of 
course, to others than marquetry inlayers, to the embroiderer, for 
example, who had only to fret a design out of velvet (page 219) 
and to overlay the two resulting strips on to another material, to 
get striped bed hangings in which the pattern counterchanged. 
The apparent difference in strength between the two scrolls 
in the illustration comes of the cord which masks the sewing 
down confounding itself, in the one case with the ground, and 
in the other with the pattern. An Oriental, working in close 
cloth, would actually have inlaid one material into the other. 

Another example of an onlaid fret occurs in the case of a 
Roman shoe in the British Museum (page 220) white leather 
over green, sewn down with flat strips of gilded parchment 
which complete the pattern. 

The elaborate openwork designs in cut cloth on ladies* 
capes and so forth are (presumably) cut in the expeditious 
way that the wholesale tailor cuts out the parts of a garment — 
namely, with a circular knife which, like a fret-saw, cuts through 
layer upon layer of cloth at the same time — the worker having 
simply to guide the solid pile of cloth. 
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white marble is stronger tied together. in that way — and has 
a satisfying look of strength which is also to the good ; and 
the network of white lines not only gives consistency to the 
design, but softens the contrast of light and dark, screening 
the strong colour as it were with a delicate veil of lace. Just 
so the net of grey cement lines softens the geometric lines of 
Opus Alexandrinum, and the bright brass lines of Chinese 
cloisonne enamel put crude colour almost out of the question. 
I do not know that the effect of champlev^ enamel has ever 
yet been produced by soldering a fretted sheet of metal on to 
a plain sheet, and so providing the necessary cells for the 
vitreous paste ; but the bowl of the Byzantine cup on page 
199 is neither more nor less than a fret designed to hold 
precious stones (compare page 198). 

Some few other allied, if not related, processes may here 
be mentioned. It is impossible not to remark the similarity 
in the design of filigree and of wrought-iron work. What it 
was natural for the blacksmith to do with bands of iron it was 
natural for the goldsmith to do with gold and silver wire. 
And, as a matter of history, he bent it, in the seventeenth 
century as in the tenth, into spirals which are in miniature 
what the scrolls of a chapel screen are in large. Indeed, the 
Genoese and Maltese artificers of to-day do the same thing 
still, only carrying it to a further point of minute elaboration. 
Ornament such as that on page 222 beginning and ending 
with spiral lines, closely compact at their incurling extremities 
to give mass (the contrast by the way between plain and 
twisted wire is effective), is typical of filigree work. Perhaps 
the goldsmith confined himself too closely to the convenient 
spiral. The wirework from the North-West Provinces of 
India on page 223, brass inlaid in pale brown wood, though 
not a favourable specimen of such work, is a pleasing 
departure from the too, too curly scroll. A simpler diaper 
in wire inlay is shown on page 225. 

What is convenient to the wireworker is hardly less so to 
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XII. LIKE TO LIKE. 

The danger of added ornament — Should be inseparable — Like to like — 
Incrusted ornament in goldsmith's work — Carved inlay — Glass upon 
glass, in the form of prunts and threads — Cast and stamped ornament — 
Expedients permissible in rude work not allowable in work more pre- 
tentious — Wedgwood ware — Mechanical aids to manufacture not a 
modern device — Their use and abuse. 

Ornament being, rightly understood, a part of the thing 
ornamented, there is some risk always in adding it to a 
thing already fashioned. But the danger is imminent when 
it comes to incrusting a surface with added ornament. It 
has a way of appearing to be stuck on, not part of the 
thing. And it is the appearance of being added which is 
so objectionable. There are delightful forms of decoration 
which are always, as it were, put on — embroideryfor example. 
And yet that is no less admirable than tapestry, which 
is worked into the warp, and goes to make the texture 
which it decorates. The point seems to be that, though 
ornament may, and in many cases ought to, show frankly 
how it was done ; though it may, and often ought to, look 
like what it is, it ought never to look as if it could be 
removed. Once added, it should seem to be inseparable. 
That is more likely to be the case if it is applied at a 
comparatively early stage of the work — relief in clay, for 
instance, before the vase is fired, in glass whilst yet it has to 
be submitted to the furnace. In these cases the ornament 
is in the material of the thing ornamented. There is an 
obvious and satisfying fitness always in the application of 
like to like, of metal to metal, glass to glass, clay to clay, 
silk to silk. It is something to feel that the thing is of 
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COLOURED THREADS 

OF GLASS UPON GLASS 

— PHCKNICIAN. 
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XIII. PARTNERSHIPS. 

The limits of a craft— Partnerships between Joiner and Carver ; Turner 
and Inlayer ; Glazier and Glass Painter ; Glazier and Mosaicist ; Silver- 
smith and Glassblower ; Cabinetmaker and Locksmith ; Bookbinder and 
Silversmith — Relief and colour — Intaglio and colour— Modelling and 
mosaic — The concert of the Crafts. 

A FAIR inference to be drawn from chapters past is : that a 
workman does well to keep within the limits of his craft, to 
aim at precisely what that will allow him to do, and neither to 
waste his energies in striving after the impossible, nor to 
stultify himself by doing at great cost of labour something 
that could better and more easily have been done by some 
other means. " Let the shoemaker," in short, " stick to his 
last." 

But there is no reason why he should not go into partner- 
ship — so long as the partners are well assorted. And there 
are some undertakings better conducted in partnership than 
single-handed. Mason and carver, joiner and inlayer, gold- 
smith and jeweller, have from the first been associated 
together, and enamelling was at its best when it was bound 
up with goldsmith's work and not a painter's art simply. 

Two or more of the crafts we are now accustomed to keep 
separate were in old days commonly practised by the same 
man. The slight carving necessary to the completion of linen- 
fold panelling (68, 240) came quite within the scope of the 
joiner — and the gougework enriching so many an old oak 
chest or settle (82) was without a doubt his doing — the last 
touch to his handiwork, the expression of his pride and 
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PARTNERSHIPS. 259 

which they are done, exceedingly interesting. They repre- 
sent, need it be said ? rather the kind of thing one is deh'ghted 
to come upon for once, than what it is advisable to do in 
mosaic — a characteristic quality of which is that sort of flat- 
ness (never absolutely flat but really a slightly undulating 
or buckling surface) which comes, as one may see at Venice 
or Palermo, of trying to embed tesserae as evenly as may be 
in moist cement. 

It is difficult in some cases to determine whether com- 
pound work is the result of a partnership between different 
men or only between different methods of work practised 
by one and the same man. Any doubt, where two have 
been at work, is proof at least that they have worked in 
concert. The danger of calling in outside aid is that the 
ally may turn usurper. In the case of a partnership merely 
between the handicrafts practised by one man the only 
danger is lest he should not be master of them all. Even 
then he may know enough of them for his purpose. The 
important thing is that he should have a very definite 
purpose and strictly subordinate to it the crafts he calls to 
his assistance. 



XIV. PRACTICAL DESIGN. 

The technique of design — The distribution of ornament — Composition- 
Masses and lines — System — Symmetry — Recipes — Flat treatment — The 
function of shading — Variety — Proportion — How far rules are of use — 
Full and open pattern— Emphasis. 

It has been attempted, so far, to show the relation of ornament 
to technique. There is also what may be called the technique 
of design — its application, that is to say, to its position, place, 
and purpose, quite apart from the material used or the tools 
and processes employed — the question in short of the distri- 
bution of design. The painter's answer to it is "composi- 
tion/* But he has only, as it were, to make a plain statement. 
The designer of ornament has to undergo the severest cross- 
examination. He has not merely to distribute his design 
over a rectangular area of his own choosing, but to accommo- 
date it to a shape and proportions as to which he has no 
choice. There is no use in pretending to lay down rules for 
the disposition of design. It is so entirely dependent upon 
circumstances. Nor is it advisable to map out the lines on 
which ornament might be distributed over a given surface. 
Even then much depends upon its purpose, place, and sur- 
roundings generally. And, were it possible, it would only be 
to make the more effective arrangements of line and mass 
tedious by insisting upon them, and to hinder the exercise 
of that personal bias which goes so far towards individual 
design. It is in planning that originality has scope. New forms 
are only once in a while to be evolved, but infinite variety is 
possible in arrangement of forms free to us but not our 
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personal property. A teacher may with advantage demon- 
strate to his pupils on the blackboard the lines on which a 
given problem is to be solved ; but anything like the dogmatic 
laying down of rules would be hurtful, if it were not futile. 

The only way of learning composition is to compose. No 
better exercise could be given to the student than to set him 
to plan a panel to take its place among existing panels or to 
form part of a predetermined scheme of decoration. In the 
criticism of such designs the teacher would naturally point 
out where they failed, and why, and how they might be made 
better ; he might in that way impart without pedantry some- 
thing equivalent to not-to-be- written rules of composition. 

A designer goes to work somewhat according to his 
temperament. One man will attack the problem with a rush; 
another will creep up to it. One will begin by planting a 
shape (or shapes) upon his panel, supporting it by subsidiary 
shapes, and finally connecting them by the lines necessary to 
his composition ; another will prepare the way for his design 
by a more or less geometric groundwork, on which he will 
build up the lines of his pattern, eventually giving point and 
focus to it by the introduction of masses judiciously breaking 
the monotony of line. And either of them is equally right. 
It depends upon what he wants and what he can do. If, for 
example, a man can trust himself to start with irregular forms 
arbitrarily disposed, accidental patches as it were upon his 
panel — why not? though another might find it impossible to 
connect them by any system of lines whatever. The safer 
plan for him^ at all events, is to start with some orderly 
system determining the distribution of any prominent features 
in the design. It may suggest also the size and shape of 
them ; but it does not follow that because a designer starts on 
systematic lines that he may not in the end depart from them 
widely — so widely that only those who look for the scaffold- 
ing would ever suspect it to have been employed. Symmetry 
is an element of design worthy of all respect ; but it has been 
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made a fetish. It is the obvious way of arriving at balance. 
It is the scientific formula that may help us through a diffi- 
culty out of which impulse has failed to show the way — no 
more than that. It is a convenient working rule, invaluable 
in subsidiary forms of pattern design, but by no means a 
law, and a very poor substitute for that just sense of balance 
which it is the designer's part to cultivate. A designer de- 
pends upon his wits. 

, There are other "recipes" for design which have been 
raised to the dignity of rules, nay, more, to be articles of a 
faith rather ridiculously credulous — and perniciously, if they 
effectively fence off the adventurous from fields of design 
which would give wider scope for personal faculty. Happily 
the adventurous spirit is not so easily debarred from the path / 

before it. 

One of the bogies of the doctrinaire is flat treatment — ^a 
quality sometimes regarded as essential to decoration. Only 
in a very limited sense is that so. Any effect of relief dis- 
turbing a surface which use or sentiment warrants us in 
expecting to be flat is, to say the least, ill judged. Beyond 
that an artist of taste must be trusted to know what degree of 
relief is admissible — say in wall painting or stained glass. 
The projection of the canopies in the Decorated windows - 

opposite is unsatisfactory ; but there are windows of later ; 

date far more pictorial with which there is less fault to be 
found. 

William Morris explained very well the function of shad- 
ing in ornament not actually in relief: which is, not to give 
roundness, but to explain form. So much shading as may be 
necessary to do that is not to be denied to the designer of ^ 

ornament. When he attempts to give roundness and relief » 

to it he is sure to offend some whose judgment carries with it 
the weight of something like authority. 

Variety is an element hardly to be dispensed with in » 

ornament, though there are occasions when the insistence of 
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monotonous repetition is more to the purpose ; but where 
variety should be introduced, in what form, and in what pro- 
portion, there is no possible saying. 

Proportion itself is a subject on which there is little more 
to be said than that almost everything depends upon it. Still 
it is less a matter of calculation than of feeling, too subtle to 
be put into words — even in a given case. As to rules of 
proportion they are (like other rules) wisdom after the event. 
We deduce from perfect work what we call rules of proportion. 
It may be doubted whether perfect work ever resulted from 
conscious obedience to such rules. Or if it did (and Wren may 
be called to witness that it did) it was not so much a work of 
art as of science. 

Nevertheless, though the artist whose proportions please 
does not work them out mathematically — a knowledge of the 
ratios which have worked out satisfactorily is of undoubted 
use in enabling a man to rectify at once what is amiss in his 
own work. Canons may be defied by genius ; but if when 
we fail our failure explains itself to us as the consequence of 
having violated an established rule, we are on the way, realising 
that, to amend our misdoing. What Ruskin said about per- 
spective is true up to a certain point. You cannot by rules 
of perspective draw the elaborate tracery of a flamboyant 
window or the cuspings of a Gothic arch, and must in the 
difficult drawing of such features depend upon draughtsman- 
ship. But his inference that it is consequently not worth 
while to master a science which suffices only to solve the 
simpler problems, is not altogether just. A knowledge of 
perspective helps at every turn to keep the draughtsman right 
in his free drawing. Just in the same way rules of proportion 
come continually to the help of the designer, though he may 
set out with no canon of foregone proportion. All rules bore 
an artist ; but for the student, at least, they are helpful, and 
needful until the time comes for breaking away from rule : he 
will want no telling when that day arrives. 
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It is something to know the proportions which are at all 
events safe, still more to be aware of those least conducive 
to satisfactory results — the panel for example which is too 
nearly square, or disproportionately long. A teacher will, of 
course, give his pupils object lessons on such points ; but in 
the end an artist will depend upon himself. He may like a 
shorter or a narrower panel than the approved proportions 
give. He will work out the problem for himself; and in the 
end he will depend less upon measurement than upon his eye. 

Given the proportions, then, of a panel or other space to 
be enriched, the problem is how to distribute his design over 
it ; how proportion the ornament, rich or rare, to its ground ? 
All that can be told him for his guidance is, that the most 
dangerous course is midway between the two : a half and half 
effect is never satisfactory. The actual proportion of ground 
to ornament is not easily to be measured. It has been said 
that on a well-balanced mediaeval shield of arms the charge is 
equal to its field — the area of the rampant lion, for example, 
precisely that of the ground not covered by the effigy. If 
that is in reality so, it does not give one that impression ; the 
charge seems to occupy the ground, not to go shares with it ; 
there is no appearance of half and half It may be doubted 
whether any composition would be likely to satisfy the eye 
in which ground and ornament appeared to be more evenly 
proportioned than as three to five. 

Satisfactory ornament generally appears either to cover 
the ground or leave it rather open. The distribution of the 
design needs in each case to be thought out ; but there is less 
chance of disguising any want of balance in the parts when 
the lines of the design confess themselves openly against a 
plain background. It is for this reason, perhaps, that we all 
begin by crowding our design as full as possible, and only 
arrive with experience at the difficult art of making a little 
ornament occupy the space. 

Fulness of pattern does not, however, relieve the designer 
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from the necessity of distribution even enough but not too 
even— of balance, that is to say, and of emphasis. 

To the designer, more surely than to other artists, art is 
emphasis. And emphasis is not an after process in design. 
It begins with its very inception. Where to emphasise, the 
designer should need no telling. If he does not know the 
central point or points of his scheme, no one can tell him. 

How to emphasise is partly a matter of choice. Emphasis 
does not mean shouting — though there may be occasion for 
that. It does not necessarily mean cumulative detail. It may 
be quite as well secured by reticence as by reiteration. Isola- 
tion will give point to a feature, as surely as the pause before 
or after the word gives it significance. Weight of mass, 
intensity of colour, strength of line, sharpness of contour, are 
obvious, but not the only, ways of laying stress upon a point 
in design. A slight difference in treatment will give accent to 
it. An angular form will naturally assert itself in the midst of 
flowing lines. An outline, where the forms generally are not 
outlined, will have the same effect. The general tendency of 
the whole design may be towards the significant feature — 
everything in it may as it were point that way. 

Proportion and variety are arrived at by first blocking 
out the detail in well-defined masses, afterwards perhaps 
to be so broken up that they are hardly distinguishable. 
But it is not in the least necessary so to break them up. 
Some of the most satisfactory masses of ornament are 
those which have evidently been designed within a definite 
shape such as the floral ornament which falls within the 
lines of what is called the Indian shawl pattern. These 
formal shapes enclosed by no definite line, but given by the 
grouping of the detail, are a feature in Indian and Persian 
ornament, to which we have hardly paid attention enough. 



XV. OBEDIENT ORNAMENT. 

Loyalty to conditions — The natural subservience of ornament to the con- 
structional idea — The point at which it ceases to be natural -Success the 
only justification of revolt— Undue insistence upon structural subdivisions 
— Examples, window mullions, wings of a door — Symmetry by implication 
— Nothing casual in design — Design conforms to the space to be filled — 
The lines on which a circular design is planned — The lines on which a 
cylinder or vase is decorated — Contradictory forms — Distortion. 

Decorative art in general and ornamental art in particular 
are pledged, so to speak, to obedience. An artist is free to 
choose his trade, but not to rebel against conditions to which, 
by implication, he agreed in choosing it. And if he has in 
him the stuff of a practical designer he will be loyal to his 
engagement. 

In art, however, no man is called upon to accept a ruling 
contrary to the clear interests of design and workmanship. 
It is an axiom of design that decoration should follow and 
enforce the lines of the thing decorated, from first to last 
faithfully subserving the constructional idea. It is in the 
nature of accompaniment always. In theory we all endorse 
that view. In practice the case is not so clear. It is not always 
easy to decide between the maker of a thing requiring decora- 
tion and the man who takes it up where the other left it. 
The one may ask more than due subservience, the other may 
claim unwarranted freedom. It is not, to take the case of an 
art embracing so many arts, a question between architecture 
and painting, but between an architect and a painter, either 
one of whom may be the master mind. 

Would any one capable of appreciating the scheme of 
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of right decoration are properly laid down by him. The 
decorator goes beyond them at the risk of offending against 
good taste ; and, assuming the ground lines to be worthy of 
respect, he is bound, in practice as in theory, to conform to 
them.. On the other hand, assuming them to be of small 
account, there is no occasion to pay them a deference not 

. their due. If the rafters of the roof (see opposite), occurring 
very much as the convenience of building may suggest, give 
panels not of satisfactory proportion, or result in stripiness, a 
decorator with the courage of his opinions will not hesitate to 
correct the proportion or to counteract the tendency. Why 
enforce or even preserve lines in themselves unpleasing? 
Why not, if possible, obliterate them? The dictum as to 
following lines of construction holds good only in so far 
as they are worth consideration. This may be heterodox 
teaching; it is none the less true. If existing lines are bad, 
a decorator worth the name will not hesitate to depart from 
them — to draw the eye away from them to something on 
which it can dwell with satisfaction. It rests with the rebel, 
of course, to justify the assumption that' he is a better man 
than his ostensible master. He must succeed ; or he lays 
himself open to the charge of disobeying conditions — a crime 

' not to be pardoned in design. We are too much inclined 
to accept structural or other subdivisions as rigid limits of 
design. There are some who would insist that the separate 
lights of a Gothic window should be treated separately, and 
the design on no account run through from one to the other. 
This seems very much like ignoring the fact that the inde- 
pendence of the lights is at the best only relative — they form 
always parts of the window. To confine the decorator to the 
smaller limits is to put broad treatment out of the question. 
Of course the mullions of a window have to be taken into 
serious account ; in proportion to his ambition the artist in- 
creases his risks ; but, in spite of all, he has managed before 
now to come out of it triumphantly.^ It is just a question of 
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parative independence, why not ? Even in the case where a 
pilaster divides them, the cabinetmaker may be allowed to 
emphasise by his design the fact that they fold — which he 
does by designing them so that, though taken singly they are 
one-sided, jointly they form a symmetrical composition. The 
practice, adopted, for example, by BouUe, is very different 
from the later French fashion of ignoring the divisions of the 
drawers in a commode, and allowing them to cut ruthlessly 
through delicate ornament wilfully carried across them. In 
the Gothic cabinet on page 270 the joiner has framed his 
work symmetrically; but the smith has eventually taken 
the matter into his own hands, and boldly emphasised the 
sides of the cupboard by making much of his hinges. So far 
he is within his rights — but not when he goes on to carry his 
ironwork across the face of the. carving. In the small cup- 
board door on page 271 carver and locksmith have worked 
harmoniously together. The two sides of a bookcover answer 
in a measure to the wings of a door — with this difference, that 
only one side is seen at a time. And yet the side of the 
cover may be designed so as to be incomplete in itself, the 
two sides being necessary to the symmetry of the composition. 
The need of clasps and hinges gave perhaps the hint of this 
treatment. It proves absolutely satisfactory (262). Imagi- 
nation makes good what the eye does not see. We accept 
the binding as a thing complete in itself, though we only 
see half of it at a time ; and we appreciate the way in 
which the opening of the book is acknowledged in design 
so obviously one-sided as to imply the other. 

It is not by disregard of controlling forms that a de- 
signer succeeds ever in satisfying us with the unaccustomed. 
Critical opinion is appeased only when the thing that seems 
perhaps lightly done was the result of deliberate judgment. 
He must be a man of some account who can reconcile us 
to something which we did not think could safely be done 
until he showed us how. Such a man can afford to be 
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274 ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 

venturesome. If he can go counter to what we have 
accepted as a rule, and yet give no offence, we may be 
sure it was not by accident but by deliberate design, very 
skilfully carried out. There is nothing careless or casual 
in design. Not even in the little art of ornament 

The space to be filled or the shape to be decorated 
(determined very often by circumstances quite beyond the 
control of the designer) is the only possible starting-point 
for the appropriate planning of design. Further than that 
it is not possible to say much that will be helpful to the 
designer. Happily the space or form itself is likely to 
suggest to the ornamentist the lines of ornament which will 
preserve and perhaps emphasise proportions that are already 
admirable, or amend what disproportion there may be. 

That there are lines into which the decoration of a 
given space naturally falls is shown in the case of the 
circular shape. Do what he may the designer comes 
almost inevitably round to ornament which takes the form 
of rays or rings, very possibly of the two combined — as 
surely in fact as the pattern designer (see Pattern Design, 
pages 54 et seq,) is reduced to setting out his repeat on the 
basis of a rectangular lattice. In fact, as M. Henri Mayeux 
has pointed out ("La Composition Decorative"), rings and 
rays are to the circle what a lattice of square lines is to 
the rectangle. A strip of paper folded as at A, opposite, 
has only to be gathered together at one end as at B to 
give a fanshape, and a longer strip gathered together as at 
C would give the rayed circle. A striped band as at D 
wants only bending to give the concentric curved lines at 
E, and the process of bending has only to be continued, 
with a longer band, to give the ringed circle as at F. It 
will be seen that here are no new principles of design in- 
volved but only new lines, resulting from the adaptation 
of vertical and horizontal lines to the circle. The crossing 
of the two series of lines gives, as in the beautiful ceremonial 
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And lines in these two directions result so surely from 
the repetition of details across or down the vase that vase 
decoration may be described as ordinarily built upon the 
scaffolding of the double series of lines (130). 

The form of a vase, cylinder, or any object of that nature 
seldom allows the introduction into the design of any pro- 
nounced form contradictory to it ; for the self-evident reason 
that it disturbs the lines of the vessel, at the same time that 
it is itself distorted. This consideration has, however, been 
ignored by the Chinese ; and European potters have been 
prompt to follow the worst peculiarities of their design. 

The distortion of the picture on the curved surface of a 
vase is less objectionable than the discord between the harshly 
defined patch it makes and the shape of the vase itself. The 
vanishing view of the figures on it is to some extent condoned 
in the case of a band or frieze of figure- work. It does not 
at all events necessitate the placing of the vase so that no 
part of it is seen to great disadvantage. There is something 
pleasing in the idea of the continuity of a band of figures 
round the vase — and the band itself is an acknowledgment of 
the shape it decorates. 

The difficulty of satisfactorily introducing into vase 
decoration anything in the shape of a medallion has been 
for centuries past attacked more often with valour than with 
the discretion which, according to the proverb, is its better 
part. A comparatively satisfactory instance occurs in the 
base of the candlestick on page 279, where the embossed 
medallions are discreetly reduced to about the size of jewels. 

The cue of the designer is of course to introduce shapes 
which explain the form of the vessel, as for example in the 
melon-shaped or other such divisions commonly employed in 
metalwork, which lends itself to the beating up of such 
bulbous forms, contrasted often with delicate chasing or 
other rich detail (109, 1 10). 



XVI. THE ADAPTATION OF ORNAMENT TO 
REPETITION. 

The test of repeated pattern— Abstract form suited to repetition— Nature 
not enough, not necessarily the starting-point of ornamental design — 
Repetition as an element in composition — Forms not amenable to treat- 
ment in so far unsuitable for repeated ornament — Human and animal 
forms — Grotesque — Arabesque — Playfulness in ornament — Summary 
treatment. 

A CONDITION of at least one kind of ornament — pattern — 
is repetition, which the artist unaccustomed to the restraint 
implied by it is not very ready to accept. He is given to 
indulge in compositions which, admirable as they may be in 
all other respects, lose by repetition. No doubt he schemes 
his lines and masses with a view to their recurrence, and to 
the forms they take in repetition — he would be no artist else 
— but he is disposed to regard all forms as equally available 
elements of pattern design. All is grist that comes to his 
mill. But what if the mill will not grind it ? or if it should 
turn out something not to be kneaded up into consistent 
pattern-stuff? 

That is a matter of taste, it may be objected. Not alto- 
gether, I think. Forms which, beautiful and interesting as 
they may be in themselves, lose their interest in repetition, 
fail to answer the test by which repeated pattern is fairly 
judged : does it gain by repetition ? 

The evidence of satisfactory pattern goes to prove that 
forms in order to be fit for reiteration must be abstract. The 
fact alone, therefore, that form is to be continually repeated 
demands departure from literal transcript in the rendering it. 
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Nature, however prodigal of repetition, repeats her forms 
with a difference. The simplest flower that grows may be 
incomparably more beautiful than any abstract ornament can 
possibly be. But what of that? If with each successive 
copy of it there evaporates (as there does) something of the 
charm which was in the original, until at last the stereotyped 
repetition of it becomes exasperating, that is surely a very 
good reason for not degrading it by repetition. It is not as 
in the case of nature's repetition where no two flowers are 
quite alike. Our business is to invent forms which shall not 
lose by repetition. 

The very faculty of draughtsmanship (the designer's 
means of expression) exposes an artist to the temptation of 
aiming at natural representation. And there is not much in 
the way of public opinion to keep him in check. Most people 
are familiar enough with nature to take some interest in 
natural form, no matter how unsuited it may be to the 
purpose in hand ; whereas, to appreciate in any degree the 
fitness of ornamental treatment argues some slight under- 
standing of design. 

Whoever can draw likes to make a good drawing and to 
carry it as, far as he can. Drawing, however, is here not the 
end but only a means to it. The point of all-importance in 
applied design is the decorative result, the effect of the work 
in execution and in its place. The designer of repeated 
ornament is bound, in the interests of his design, to take into 
account its repetition ; which means, if not to create his own 
forms, at least so to render the forms he borrows from nature 
as to make them gain by repetition and not lose. A capable 
workman conforms to decorative conditions not so much 
because he must as because he sees in their acceptance the 
surest way to success and to the full expression of himself. 
He submits therefore with a good grace. 

There are yet other reasons for the choice of ornamental 
forms remote from nature, or for removing them from nature ; 
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not teach treatment. It is by the study of art, and not of 
nature, that a man learns to omit the multitudinous details 
in nature which would attract attention he does not desire to 
call to them, to emphasise this feature and to subdue that, to 
modify form and colour according to his purpose. 

The ornamentist very often does not even found himself 
deliberately upon nature (270). He draws his inspiration from 
nature of course ; but he starts continually from the decorative 
conditions ; and it is at their prompting that natural forms 
occur to his mind. So occurring, he may be sure that they 
come in appropriately modified form, unconsciously adapted 
to the purpose in hand. Thus in ancient Greece the vase 
painter arrived through the use of the brush at the device 
which we call honeysuckle pattern, and the sculptor came 
to clothe the joints of his scroll with foliation more or less 
reminiscent of acanthus leafage. In either case it was art 
which taught him the secret of design. High priests of nature 
from Ruskin downwards have omitted to insist upon this 
point — a vital one to design. They have on the other hand 
so persistently urged the claims of nature on the artist, and 
only nature s claims, that, though they may not in so many 
words have said that nature is enough, that is the impression 
left by their preaching on the minds of their disciples, who 
have somehow the infatuation that they can do great things 
in art without more knowledge of its principles than comes to 
them by instinct. Art is worth the wooing — and the way to 
her heart is not by holding on to the apron strings of Mother 
Nature. But to return to ornament and to repeated ornament 
in particular. The condition of repetition is imposed on 
pattern by the necessity of more or less mechanical execution 
(see Pattern Design, page 3) ; but, apart from any inducement 
of manufacture or economy, artists resort to repetition, not 
merely because the human brain cannot go on inventing 
without the comparative rest of manual labour, because it is 
a preventive against loose and rambling ornament, because 
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strict subjection. It is by no means every artist who can keep 
them in their place. Where animal forms can be infinitely 
varied objection to them ceases to hold good. The grotesquerie 
of Italian arabesque (276) is for the time being out of fashion ; 
but the men of the Renaissance who peopled their scrolls with 
creatures, or grafted together animal and vegetable forms, did 
so in such a way as to convince you of their ornamental 
capacity. The result, pleasing or not to our modern taste, is 
unmistakeably ornament. You detect as your eye dwells 
upon the carving, living creatures among its leafage, or the 
scroll itself grows into fantastic life, the longer you look the 
more you see in it ; but it is first and last ornament, all the 
more attractive for the fancifulness or the mystery of its 
detail. 

The animal form which makes satisfactory ornament is 
by men to whom it was easy and more amusing (natural, in 
fact, for all its artificiality) to play with such form, and who 
could handle it, and were content to handle it, according to 

f the conditions of design. 

j. Instances of living form so far removed by treatment from 

their prototype in nature as to be proof against criticism occur 

j in ornament from the days of the Pharaohs to those of Alfred 

j Stevens : and the lesson of it all is, that it should be of the 

simplest kind, spontaneous, done without effort, suffering no 

; disadvantage from summary treatment. Neither in Greek 

vase-painting nor in Italian Majolica is accuracy of drawing 
a characteristic. Grace and spontaneity of brushwork in the 
one, richness of colour in the other, directness of execution 
in erther case, and the restriction of the painter's effort to 
what his means will readily give — these are what we find, 
and what gives them their reputation and us our satisfaction 
in them as ornament. 



. XVII. THE POSSIBLE PALETTE. 

The restrictions of technique a source of strength — Examples : Clay and 
pottery colour — Tin enamel — Coloured glazes — Blue and white porcelain 
— Effect of colourless glaze upon colour — Glass — Its natural colour — 
Stained glass colour — Dyes and colours — Their use in printing — The 
natural colour of materials — The quality of the colour medium. 

Colour is controlled by technique even when it is not pre- 
scribed by it. The artist is not nearly such a free agent 
as he is supposed to be, and the colour schemes which we 
attribute, without thinking, to the individual or to his racial 
feeling, arise out of conditions as to which he had no say. 

What he has done is to take advantage of them. He is 
free to drop out of his palette the colours for which he has no 
artistic use. He cannot add a colour to it — unless by chance 
he happens to be a chemist also. 

That being so, it would seem incumbent on us to urge the 
man of science to unwearied experiment with a view to in- 
creasing our range of colour. It has been done, and the scope 
of the artist is continually being widened ; but not altogether 
to the benefit of art. The fact is that restrictions to which 
art has been subject are by no means the hindrance they are 
taken to be. They have proved a source of strength to the 
artist — giving character to his work, and a sort of oneness — 
not so easy to preserve with all the pigments of the artists' 
colourman to choose from. 

Clay is a substance which has a good deal to say as to 
pottery colour. It burns for the most part to a yellowish, 
reddish, or grey colour, more rarely to a white. It may be 
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mixed, or stained with metallic oxides ; but the colour of the 
clay is always felt in the tint so obtained, except where the 
natural earth is so much alloyed that the vitreous result 
scarcely deserves to be called clay. And it is not without a 
moral for us that, for example, very powerfully stained flooring 
tiles, such as the bright blue, clash horribly with the more 
sober hues proper to baked earth. These are in themselves 
harmonious, and make a useful palette, though too low in 
tone for many purposes. 

Brighter colour is to be got in the form of enamel or of 
glaze, which is really glass, not clay at all. The colour of 
opaque enamel is determined by its composition. Oxide of 
tin turns glass a milky white in the fire — and affects the 
colouring matters mixed with it in much the same way as 
body white affects oil or water colour. The harsh colour of 
the Delia Robbias was none of their choice, but the best 
they could do with tin enamel : they would have made their 
blue like lapis if they could. 

In the same way the opacity of enamel is due to tin ; and, 
what is more, the tin contained in brass or bronze clouds 
the colour. The Chinese enamellers, thanks to their much 
greater experience, could do things quite beyond the scope 
of sculptors experimenting in pottery ; but they could not 
get the translucency to be obtained upon gold or silver. The 
lower tone of Japanese enamel as compared with Chinese is 
explained by a difference in the composition of the. metal 
foundation. 

The most beautiful pottery colour is that produced by 
more or less transparent glaze over a pale body, and its 
great charm is in its variety. Potters have done and still do 
their best to get rid of it ; but the colourists among them 
have made the most of its incidental variety, not only in 
depth, according to the way it flows, but according to its 
" flashing " in the fire. They have taken advantage of the 
flow of the glaze and schemed that one colour should flow 
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into another, and reckoned on the chemical action of one 
glaze upon another to get effects of streaked and splashed 
and curdled colour — deliberately aiming at what was in the 
first instance pure accident. There is always some uncertainty 
about pottery colour ; but one can rely at least upon the laws 
of gravitation, of chemistry, and to some extent upon the 
action of the fire, about which the inexperienced speak so 
hopelessly always. Where the amateur hopes for a happy 
fluke the man who knows his trade reckons upon a foreseen 
effect. He knows quite well what he is aiming at A potter 
is working always more or less in the dark. It is not until it 
comes out of the kiln that he sees the effect of what he has 
done. But, though he is compelled as it were to fire blindfold, 
he does not shoot recklessly ; and, according to his science 
and experience, he hits the mark. 

Such, however, is the uncertainty of the fire that it is 
inexpedient to aim at colour depending for its effect upon 
precise relation of tone or tint The painters of Sevres 
sacrificed to flesh and flower painting qualities peculiar to 
vitreous colour. The Chinese porcelain painter, his Persian 
imitator and the Italian Majolica painter, knew better than 
that. 

The beauty of blue and white is beyond dispute whether 
in Chinese porcelain or in the Persian and Dutch earthenware 
inspired by it. But blue was not so much the choice of the 
Chinese potter as the colour forced upon him by his method. 
Cobalt was the only powerful underglaze colour he could 
trust to stand the heat of his kiln. The red at his disposal 
was most likely to come out dull and smoky, the yellow was 
at best brownish, and the green no stronger than celadon. 
Even in on-glaze painting blue was the one colour which 
could be depended upon to sink into the glaze and be held 
there in suspension, so that one could see into its depths. 

When it comes to polychrome on earthenware, the relative . 
warmth of the Italian as compared with the Persian palette 
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IS a matter not of Oriental and European temperament but 
of the composition of the glaze. The Italians aimed no doubt 
at Oriental colour, but the lead in their glaze turned the 
Persian turquoise to a greener shade, destroyed their purple, 
and developed, what the Persians could not get, brilliant 
tones of yellow and orange. 

It is the same in other crafts. The green and yellow tints 
of glass, abandoned in favour of colourless " flint,*' were not 
the choice of early glassblowers, but the result of impurities 
in the sand employed in glassmaking. Directly the stained 
glass window painters discovered the means of staining white 
glass yellow, the whole tone of their windows was altered to 
a brighter and gayer key. White glass was accepted as a 
convention for flesh colour (much to the advantage of the 
work), because the only flesh tint procurable in potmetal was 
a rather unpleasant pink. 

The dyer was no freer to choose his palette than the 
potter. William Morris made his own use of the tinctures 
employed from time immemorial in the East, but added 
nothing to them. The natural dye-stuffs are rapidly being 
displaced by the products of synthetic chemistry ; but they 
give quite a different palette. And, when it comes to printing 
with them, they entail quite different processes, which in turn 
materially affect the artist's colour scheme. The fresh colour 
of an Eastern print is not to be got by modern processes of 
cotton printing — any more than the old-fashioned printer 
could possibly get the effects produced by some of our 
methods. 

And the colour scheme is affected, too, by the considera- 
tion whether it is to be printed by hand or by roller, and 
whether the printings follow quickly one upon the other or 
whether there is time for the one to dry before the other falls 
on to it. Allusion was made on page 50 to discharge print- 
ing. That, again, affects the artist's colour scheme. There 
are only a limited number of dyes — indigo is one — which can 
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be trusted to discharge with certainty enough. And there is 
the question of the stuff to be dyed, which may have affinity 
with one dye-stuff and none with another. 

The worker in natural materials has his palette still more 
rigorously set for him. The marquetry inlayer is confined 
not merely to natural woods but to woods which will shrink 
something like equally ; the pavement worker to marbles that 
will wear evenly. It was not purely out of affection for red 
and green that the Italians in their Opus Alexandrinum kept 
so faithfully to white marble, serpentine and porphyry. 

Workers in distemper, in oil, in fresco, have each their own 
palette. It is a painter's business, perhaps, to get over that 
as best he can — his high pictorial purpose is not to be con- 
trolled by any such consideration. The purpose of the orna- 
mentist seldom warrants his departure from the palette natural 
to his material. Its restrictions, if he only knew it, are a 
blessing in disguise. 



XVIII. THE INEVITABLE LINE. 

Line and outline in ornament — The quality of line determined by material, 
&c. — Precision of line essential — A hard line not always to be avoided— 
Designer accepts the line given him by his material— Examples: Thick lead 
lines in stained glass— Fine wire in cloisonne — Tooled outline to separate 
onlays of leather — Couched cord to edge appliqu^ embroidery — Outline 
detaches ornament from its background — Makes distant forms read 
plainly— Strength and colour of outline — Double outline — Hardening and 
softening eflfect of outline — Outline not a law but often a matter of 
expediency. 

Line is a subject upon which much has been written and 
more might well be said — of the meaning that may be put 
into line, its expression, that is to say, the stillness sug- 
gested by horizontal lines (we associate them with the 
horizon), the support expressed by vertical lines (they re- 
mind us of pillars that uphold), the stability of square lines, 
the life of lines suggesting natural growth, the movement 
of sinuous and undulating lines. And in close connection 
with considerations more or less sentimental there is the 
practical question of the value of line in composition, the 
way straight lines steady the design and flowing ones en- 
liven it, of the lines resulting in repose or restlessness. As 
to the value of line in ornament there is no possible doubt. 
Painters may be right or wrong in their new found de- 
termination nowhere to find lines in nature. That they 
exist there no one with sharp sight will deny, though to 
defective vision everything may seem blurred. " Pour bien 
voir," said Carolus Duran, "il faut fermer les yeux!" If 
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colour — all-Important, it is true, but a thing the colourist does, 
when the time comes, without thinking about it 

The workmanlike use of a material if not actually the 
material itself may, as I have said, not only imply the use 
of an outline but determine its character. A practical man 
knows that, and, far from being afraid of it, relies upon it for 
continual help. He reckons with and makes much of the 
thickness of the lead in his design for glazing, and throws the 
outlines of his design into them (283), he takes advantage of 
the fine edge of the flat wire forming cloisons for his enamel. 
Cloisonne enamel is distinguished from champlev^ not only 
by the fact that the one inveigles the artist into linework and 
the other makes him chary of it: the wiry quality of the 
cloisonned line is quite different from a narrow strip of metal 
left in relief by the cutting away of the ground on either side 
of it. Moreover the evenness of the cloisonne line justifies 
itself when we realise that it is in fact the edge of the metal 
tape used to build up the walls of cells in which vitreous 
pastes of various colours are confined and kept apart. 

Gold tooling makes the best possible outline to painted 
ornament on leather (284), and when the binder took later 
to inlaying or onlaying coloured leather, it seemed to be 
specifically designed to mask the joints. So the embroidress 
overlays the edges of appliqu^ with a line of cord, or threads 
of gold, or strands of soft filoselle, giving perhaps to this last 
the appearance of beading by the way she allows it to expand 
between the close-set, tight drawn points of couching ; and so 
the worker in appliqu6 sews it down with buttonhole or chain- 
stitch (285), each of which has a character of its own. The 
leather-worker, it will be seen, uses a line of chain-stitch for 
its own sake also, apart from appliqu^, and the worker in 
silver thread (286), depending almost entirely upon line, makes 
use of the returning outline to get a double line of couching 
strong enough for the stalk. It will be seen, too, that the 
turning of the thread gives a rounded line where another 
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312 ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 

There we come back to the very nature of design. If it 
is true, as I began by saying, that, apart from its application, 
there is properly no such thing as ornament, it follows that, 
personal as may be the work of its designer, it is still the 
outcome of conditions, the solution of a problem set by 
circumstances outside himself It is his only in so far as he 
works it out in his own way. He will bring to it what is his 
to give ; but his art is the art of making the best of it. 
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Accidents - - - - 146 
Accomplishment - - - 130 
Adaptation ■ - i, 126, 127 
Added ornament (its danger) - 232 
"Agate ware" - - - 68 
Animal forms • 287, 288, 290 
Applied art - - 14 ^/ seq, 

Appliqu£ embroidery 

162, 301, 303, 307 
Appreciation of material ■ 28 



Arab art 

Arabesque 

Architecture 

Armourer's work - 

Arras 

Assyrian - 



Balance - 
Bamboo - 

Bandwise decoration 
Basalt 

Basket-work - 
Beaten metal 
Beccafumi 
"Bidri" ware 
Bu; patterns - 
"Biscuit" 
Blacksmith (the) - 
Block printing 
Blown glass - 
Bohemian glass 



■ 24 

- 101 

91.93 
170, 171 

- 133 
62,73 



108, 



- 266 

20 
. 280 

■ 106 
78, 130 

114. 125 

- 162 
191, 192 

- 48 

- 153 
171, 226 

■ 50 
1 19, 236 

238 



Bookcovbr (two-sided) 

BOULLE - 

Boxwood - 

Brass nail work - 

Brickwork (enamelled) 

"Brides" 

Brocade - 

Bronze - 

„ founder (the) 

„ worker 
Brooch - 
Brush work 

Buckinghamshire lace 
Bulbous forms 
BURGES (Wm.) - 



Cabinetmaker (the) 
Calico 

Capitals (Lombard) 
Carpet - 
Cartouche work 
Carved inlay 
Carver (the) 99, 
Carving 98, 105, 
(French) 



- 234, 
106, 108, 
no, 115, 



Bookbinder and metalworker 247 
Bookbinder's tooling 

84, 126, 127, 178, 229, 247, 303 



(Indian) 

(ivory) - 106, 

(stone) 

(wood) - 99 el 

X JOUR 

and modelling 
Cast metal 
Casting (clay) - 
Celadon ... - 



PACK 

- 272 
224, 272 

■ 161 
230, 231 

4 

214, 215 

44,46 

20, 109 

- 109 

- 18 

■ 17 
50, 291 

- 54 
1 14, 280 

■ 247 

- 272 

- 48 

- 75 
40 

- 180 
243, 244 
178, 272 
125, 252 

102, 179 

- lOI 

108,198 

103, 104 
seq,, 188 

- 203 
98, 115 

108, 109 

93, 144 

- 146 
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PACE 

Cement inlay - 158, 162 

„ VEiNiNG • -123, 226 
Ceremonial fan - - 274, 277 
Champlbv^ 192 et s€^., 226, 254, 303 
Chasing - • - 108,114,280 
Checquer - - - - 80 
China clay . - - - 151 
Chinese celadon ware - 146 

„ EMBROIDERER (the) 4I, 42 

„ i;lass - - - 237 
„ porcelain - - 294 

„ POTTERY . . 293, 294 

Chip carving - - 99, iii 

Chisel (the) 73, 99, 105, 108, 125 
Circular space (decorating) 

274 e/ seq. 
Clay 19, 28, 93, 115, 116, 127, 141, 
i49» 182. 238, 292, 293 
Cloisonne enamel 

i94» 1951 198, 199, 30i» 303 

Colour - - - 293 ^/ j<r^., 310 

„ (distemper) - - 23, 51, 52 

„ AND RELIEF - • 248 ei seq. 

Coloured glazes • - 62, 63, 64 
Composition - • 260, 261, 297 
Conditions i, 22, 23, 30, 52, 87, 88, 
90, 91, 284 
Convention - - 37, 38, 130 
Conventional treatment 6 et seq. 



"Cordon net" 


. 61 


Cosmati mosaic 


- 123, 180 


COITON printing - 


- 23, 48, 50 


•* Couching " - 


- 229, 303 


Counterchange 


65, 224 


Counting the cost 


- 90 


"Crackle" - 


- . 146 


Crane (Mr Walter) 


- 288, 289 


Cretonne 


. 50 


Crystal - 


- no 


Cuneiform 


- 11, 182 


Curtains ■ 


- 52 


Cut glass 


- 111,119 


,, leather - 


III, 112, 178 


„ WORK 


52, 87 


Cypress wood - 


- - 158 
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Damascening - - - 191, 302 
Damask ■ • - 46, 48, 301 
Dawson (Mr and Mrs) - - 164 
Della robbia - - - 248, 293 
Design 29, 46, 52, 56, 58, 61, 71. 98, 
260 e/ seq., 302, 305 
Designer and executant - 88 

Detail 48 

Diaper .... 183, 210 
„ WORK (punched) • 113,114 
Diapering (minute) - • - 87 
Directness • • - 88, loi 
"Discharge"- • 50,295,296 
Distemper colour - - 5I) 52 
Distribution - - • 265, 266 
Door - - - 17, 247, 271 
Dots - - - - 48, 50 
Dotted line .... 229 
Double outline - - 307 

Draughtsmanship - - - 282 
Drawing - - 282, 291, 302 

"Drawing" - - - - 108 
Drawn-work - - - - 52 
DRii.L (the) - - - 103 

DuRAN (Carolus) - - -297 
Dutch earthenware - - 294 
Dyeing - - ■ - 50, 295 
Dyes - - ' - 295, 296 

Earthenware 28, 93, 127, 145 

(Dutch) - . 294 

(English) - . 68 

„ (glazed) - 4,63, 116 

„ (Persian) - 50, 294 

Ebony - - - - 65, 159 

Egyptian carver (the) - 106, 108 

Embossed design - - - 113 

„ leather- - us 

„ LEATHER PAPER - 138 

„ METAL - 114, 115, 280 

Embossing - 113, 114, 127, 280 

Embroidery 41, 42, 56, 58, 162 et seq., 

220, 224 

Emphasis 266 

Enamel igzetseq., 241, 244, 301, 303 
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"Encaustic" tiles 
English earthenware 

„ tankards - 
Engraving 
Excess 



PAGE 

• 68 

- 19 
159, 189, 196 

• 175 



Facets 
Fibula 
Filigree - 

„ AND wrought 

Filling stitches - 



III, 123 
18, 198 
- 199 

IRON 226 
52,54 



Finish 
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Finishing processes 
Fire (the) - 
Fitness - 
"Flashing" - 
Flat treatment - 
Flaxman's modei^ - 
Flemish grille 
Flint glass - 
Floats of silk 
Forge 

„ and foundry 
French carving 

„ wall-paper 
Fretsaw (the) - 



144. 145 

- 294 

- 129 

293. 294 

- 262 
■ 239 

- 206 
111,295 

- 44 
165, 169 

- 109 
102, 179 

- 129 
203, 207, 223 



Fretwork 61, 170, 204, 207, 243 

,, AUD stencilling 

208, 209 
Frivolity .... 289 
Furniture coverings - • 52 
Fussy patterns - 46, 48 

"Gadrooning" - - - 127 

GALLli (M. :^MILB) - - 234 

Geometric mosaic - - 120, 123 

German silversmith's work 19 

,, WOOD carving - - 103 



Gesso 


- 


117, 119,251 


Glass 


149, 


244, 245, 295 


„ (blown) - 


"9. 


149, 235, 246 


„ (cm) 


- 


- Ill, 119 


„ (flint) - 


- 


- III. 295 


„ (marbled) 


. 


- 66 et seq. 


„ (soda) - 


- 


- Ill 



I'AGE 

Glass (stained) 244, 262, 295, 301 

„ (Venetian) - - 28, 237 

„ mosaic - • - 123, 252 

„ ON glass - - 234 et seq, 

„ painter (the) - 183, 244 

,, shapes .... 146 

Glaze - 62, 63, 64, 147 

Glazed earthenware - 4, 63, 116 

Glazier (the) - - - 17 

„ AND glass painter - 244 

„ and mosaicist - - 245 

Gold - - - - 26, 28 

„ and silver thread 228, 303 

Goldsmith - - - i8, 226 

Goldsmith's work 

96, 98, 126, i79» "99, 233 
Gold tooling {see Tooling) 
Gouge (the) 99, 100, 105, 127, 241 



Grain of wood 
Granite - 
Greek lace • 
„ letters 

,, VASE- painting 

GRfes 

Grille (Flemish) 
Grindling Gibbons 
Grounding out 
Growth - 



52, 



100 
106 
126 

- 73 

- 291 

4 

• 206 

101, 102 

157, 161 

10 



Handles - 
Hard precision 
Hinge 

Historic style 
Human figure 



- 19, 20, 21 

- 119, 123 

- 108 
2, 70, 71, 168 
287, 288, 290 



Imitation 

Incised pattern 

Incrustation . - . - 

Indepkndence- 

Indian carving 

„ lacquer-worker (the) 
„ leather-worker 

Individuality 

Inhabited pattern 



81, 126, 128, 129 

- 147, 187, 189 

- 233 

■ 132 

. lOI 

9 
162 

5,31 
178 
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Inlay 64, 65, 71, 178, 198, 225, 226, 

23^ *43. 296 

„ (marble) - - - 161, 225 

„ (wood) ■ - 123, 158, 159 

„ OF PRECIOUS STONES, &C. 

197. 198 
,, IN VENEERS • - - 224 

Intarsia - 65, 66 

Intelligence - - - - 29 
Interpenrtration - - 169 

Iron 28, 206 

„ (cast) . . - . 109 

„ (wrought) - - - - 109 

Iron-founding - • - no 

Ironwork (Mediaeval) • 164 ^Z seq, 

Italian 105 

,, intarsia - • 65, 66, 71 
„ majolica - - 291, 294 

Italics 75 

Ivory - • 106, 159, 161 

„ carving - 106, 108, 197 

Japanese frets and stencils 208 
„ handscreens • • 20 
,, pottery - - - 293 
Javanese work - - - 136 
Jewellery - - - 126, 239 
Joiner (the) - 17, 81, 99, 241, 272 

„ AND carver - • 242 

Joinery 130 

Jointing 61 

Kettle (bronze) - - - 20 
Knife • - - 99, "2, 188 
Knocker 28 

Labour-saving shifts - 239, 240 
Lace • ^zetseq.y 126, 214, 215 
Lacquer - . - . 244, 254 
Lacquered leather • - 128 
Lacquer-worker (Indian) • 9 
Laid-work - ... 44 
Lathe (the) - - - - 130 
Lattice-work - - - - 208 
Leading - - - - 301, 303 



Leather ... - 229, 230 

„ (cut) - - - III, 112 

„ (lacquered) - 128 

„ embossing - - 115 

„ paper (embossed) - 128 

Leather-work (Indian) • - 162 

Le Gascon - - - 229, 230 

Letters - - 73» 75 

LiMERIC IJiCE - - - - 56 

Limestone - 105 

Line 297 ^/ seq. 

Linen (printed) - - • 48 

Linenfold • 81, 82, 241 

Lines and dots - - - 50 

Local conditions - - 105, 

Lock-pijvtes - - . . 

Locksmith (the) loS, 17 

Logic 

Ix>mbard capitals • 

Loom (the) 

Looseness 

Louvre (the) - 

Lustre 

Lyons silks - 



168 

108 

X, 207, 272 

24 

75 

133 

■ 117 

4 

128, 249 

- 46 



23, 



Machinery - - • - 132 

Manufacturer and artist 137, 138 

Marble - - 48, loi, 105, 179 

,, INLAY- - - 161, 225 

„ mosaic I2o«/ j^^., 130, 257 

,, pattern-work - - i23 

Marbled glass • • 66et seg. 

Marquetry - - - 223, 296 

Marriott (Fred) - - - 250 

Masses 266 

Material - 25, 26, 76, 87, 303 

,, (appreciation oQ - 28 

Mayeux (M. Henri) - - 274 

Mechanical execution- - 132 

„ precision - - 123 

Metal • - - 94, 108, 125 

,, incrustation - - 233 

„ work .... 104 

Michael Ancjelo - - - 268 
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Minute diaperinc. - - - 87 

Modelled tiles - - • 64 

Modelling 98, 102, 115, 125, 249 

„ CLAY - - - 117 

Morris (Wm.) - - 48, 262, 295 

Mosaic • - - 64, 65, 134, 252 

„ (Coemati) - 123, 180 

„ (geometric) - - - 123 

„ (glass) - - 123,252 

,, (marble) I20^r/ j^^., 130, 257 

Mould (the) • - • 108, 109 

MouLDiNr.s - - - - 91 

Mullions .... 269 

Natural form 12, 36, 282, 287, 299 
Naturalism - - 283 

Nature - - 12, 134, 282 ei seg, 
Needleworkrr (the) • 41, 134 

Net 54, 56 

Niello ... - 189, 192 
Norman 105 



267 et seq, 

• 29 
153. 154 

- 238 

• 224 

- 164 



Obedient ornament 
Old work 
On-gij^ze colour - 
On laid clay - 

„ FRETS - 

Onlay 

Opus Alexandrinum 

\HQet seq,^ 180, 226, 296 
Oriental exuberance - 175 ^/ seq. 
Originality ... 5 

Ornament 48, 71, 87, 125, 172, 173, 

181, 281 et seq., 297, 309 
Ornament (obedient) - 267 et seq, 

„ AND plain surface 

172, 181 

Outline - - - 266, 298 et seq, 

,, (raised) - - - 62 

Painter as designer (the) 133, 134 

Painting - - - - 125, 250 

(pottery) - - - 153 

Palette (the possible) - 292 etseq. 



Panels 

Partnerships 

"Patching" 

Patchwork 

Pate-sur-pate 

Pattern - 

„ (unpremeditated) 

„ ON PATTERN 

Paiterns (big) 

,, (circular) - 

Pavement 

Penwork - 

Persian earthenware 
„ poriRR (the) 
„ tile- worker 

Pierced work 

Pillow lace - 

"Pinning roller" 

Plain ground 
„ surface 99, 

Plaster work (Moorish) 

" Plique X jour" - 

"PoiNCTILLfe" 

Porcelain 
Portland vase (the) 
Potter (the) - 

POITERY - 

„ COLOUR 



PACB 

269, 271 
241 et seq. 

• 52 
64,65 

- 151 
58, 159 

78,80 

50 

48 

278 

130 

75 

50, 294 

9, 294 

- 117 
203, 207, 208 

54. 87 

. . 48 

48, 180 

174, 180, 181 

. 187 

- 198 

- 229 
93, 294 

238 



9. 78, 93, "28, 183 
23, 127, 141 
. 292, 293 



„ painting - - - 153 
Precision .... 302 
Primitive ways of working 2, 29 
Principles of old work - 10 

Print 75 

Printed cotton - • 48, 50 
„ LINEN - - - 48 
,, wall- PA PER • - 48 

Printer 76 

Printing (cotton) - - 50, 295 
„ (wall-paper) - 51, 52 
„ in dyes - -48, 52, 295 
Process (see Conditions). 
Proportion - - - 264, 266 
Prunts - - - 149, 150, 234 
Punch (the) • - - 112, 113 
"Punto in aria" - • - 52 
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Quilting 



PAGE 

"3 



Raffarlle's cartoons . -133 
Raised outline - - - 62 
Relief 9i<f i5i» 248, 249, 262 



Renaissance - 
Repetition 
Repousse, - 

" ROSEAU " 

" Resist ^* 
Reticence 
Roller printing 
Roman jar 

,, LITTERS 

Roof 
Rudeness 

RUSKIN - 



Salt bowl 
Sandstone 
Science and art 
Scratched wor^ 
Scribble • 
Script 
Sgraffitto 
Shading - 
Shape and use 
Shapes (glass) - 

,, (thrown) 

,, (turned) 
Shaping - 
**Sheeriness" 
Shoddy - 
Silk damask 
Silks (Lyons) 
Silver 

„ (beaten) 

,, work 



- 105 

281 ^/ S€^. 

"3. 151 

54 

50 

130 

50 

19 

75 

269 

136 

264 



- 100 

- 105, 188 

- 1381 139 

- . 183 

- 50 

- . 76 
182, 185, 187 

46, 262 
18, 19 
. 146 

- 143 

- 143, 144 
. 16 

• 52 

- . 46 
86, 301 

- - 46 

• 26 

- 114 
19, 113, 114, 179 

Silversmith and glassblower 

245. 246 
•*Slip" - 117, 148, 149, 238, 249 
Slip painting - - - 150, 151 
Smoothness - - - - 135 
Soda glass - - - - iii 
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Solon (M. L.) - - - 151, 152 

Spanish tiles - - - - 62 

Square mesh - - - - 41 

Stained glass 244, 262, 295, ^i 

Stencilling 208 e/ seg.^ 223, 225 

„ AND fretwork 

208, 209 
Stenciller (the) - 9. 213 

"Step" 46 

Stitches - . - - 54, 58 

Stone .... 104, 105 

„ CARVING - - 103, 104 

,, ,, (Romanesque) - 180 

„ „ (Late Gothic) - 126 

Stoneware 93, 145, 183, 238, 239 

„ (Japanese) 48 

Strapwork - 113, 178^/ j^^., 229 

Stripes - - - - 78, 279 

Style {see also Historic Style) 

72, 73, 91, 125 

Stylus 75 

Supplementary processes - 141 
Surface - - - 113, 114 

Symmetry - 261, 262, 272 



Tankards (English) - 19 

Tartans 80 

Teaching - 30, 31, 139, 261 
Technique - - 88, 89 

Terminal heads - - - loS 
TEssERi« ... - 257, 259 
Texture - - - - 46, 48 
Throwing 93, 141, I43» >44 

Ties .... 210, 211, 214 
Tiffany (Mr Louis) - - 246 
Tiles - - - - 61 ei seg. 

Tint 50,54 

Ton bridge ware - - 65, 66 

Tool (the teaching of the) - 70 et seq. 

Tooling (lx)okbinder*s) 84, 126, 127, 

178, 229, 247, 303 

TOURNEL (M. DaUMONT) - . 245 

Tradition - - - • 2, 89 
Translation - - - - 69 
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Translucent enamel - - 200 
Transparent glaze - - 147 
Treatment 8, 9, 10, 33, 71, 78, 81, 
124, 125, 284, 286 
Turned shapes • 143, 144 
Turning - - - 130, 144 
Type 75 

Under -(3 LAZE coix>ur - -153 
Unpremeditated pattern 78, 80 
Use - - - I7» 18, 19, 91 

Vague forms - - - 300, 301 
Value ok plain surface - 99 
Variety - - - 262, 264, 266 
Vase decoration - - ^i^etscq. 
Vase-painting (Greek) - - 291 
Velvet - - 46, 48, 86, 310 
„ (cotton) - - - 48 
Veneer (inlay in) - - 224 
Venetian point - - - 52 
Venice 71 



Wall-paper - 

,, ( French )- 

„ printing 

Weaver (the primitive) 
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4«, 289 

- 129 

- 51 

- 78 



Weaving - - - 23, 39, 40, 44 
Wheel (the) - - 93, 141, 142 
Window lights - - - 269 
Wire inlay - - - - 226 
Wood - 48, 100, 103, 206 

,, carving - ^etseq., 188 

(French) - 102, 179 

„ „ (German) - - 103 

., inlay - - 123, 158, IS9 
Wooden lattice -work 

(Japanese) ... - 208 
Wooden val lances (Arab) - 207 
Woodwork (Elizabethan) - - 126 
Workmanlike instinct- - 130 
Workmanlikeness 

132, 134, i3S» 139. 152 
Woven stuff - - - 50, 288 
Wrought iron - - 109 
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STUDIES IN PLANT FORM. For the use of Students, 
Designers, and Craftsmen. By G. Woolliscroft Rhead, 
R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. Containing 25 Photo-lithographic 
Plates, size 17^ x 13, reproduced in black and white from 
the author's drawings, illustrating upwards of 60 varieties 
of Plants, together with over 80 Illustrations of Detail. 
Folio, in cloth portfolio. Price 20s. net. 

Mr. Waller Crane, writing to the author, says :— " I think your * Studies in Plant Form' 
are well .selected, and powerfully drawn, and give the characteristics of growth and structure 
very definitely, in a way likely to be useful to students and designers." 

Mr. Lewis F. Day, writing in the Art Journal^ says: — " Mr. Rhead's manner is remi- 
niscent of the old herbalists. His broad and manly draughtsmanship ought of itself to 
-commend his studies to the * students, designers, and craftsmen,' to whom he dedicates them. 
Drawings more trustworthy have not been published in our day, nor yet studies upon 
which students could so surely rely for information. They are all that they promise to be 
and there is no disillusion about them." 

DECORAITVE FLOWER STUDIES for the use of Artists, 
Designers, Students and others. A series of 40 Coloured 
Plates, printed by hand by a stencil process in facsimile of 
the original drawings, accompanied by 350 Studies of Detail 
showing the Development of the Plant in successive stages 
of growth. With Descriptive Notes. By J. Foord. Imperial 
4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt. Price 251. net. 

" Each plate is, in line and omposition, a faithful and realistic study from nature, the 
rendering of the flowers being strictly true to their originals, while suggesting their adaptation 
to decorative treatment. . . . Miss Foord excels in the drawing of flowers that grow in 
massed heads of small blossoms."— T^A^ Qteen. 

" A trulv valuable and beautiful book The coloured elates are nearlv all 

good ; they nave a certain spaciousness of treatment that is full of delicacy and freedom ; 
and we have no doubt at all that the book, considered as a whole, is a real gain to all who 
take delight in the decorative representation of flowers." — Tht SUuiio. 

"'Decorative Flower Sttidies' go very far indeed towards satisfying at once the 
-decorator, designer, or student who wants trustworthy data upon which to found his work. 

" The author is duly regardful of the designer s wants, and supplements the coloured 
page by outline drawings of details likely to be of use to him."— yA/ Art JourmtU. 

C. 7. 04. 



The most handy ^ useful^ and comprehensive work on the subject, 

ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. Containing 150 complete 
Alphabets, 30 Series of Numerals, numerous Facsimiles of 
Ancient Dates. Selected and arranged by Lewis F. Day. 
Preceded by a short account of the Development of the 
Alphabet. With Modern Examples specially Designed by 
Walter Crane, Patten Wilson, A. Beresford Pite, the 
Author, and others. Crown 8vo, art linen, price 3X. 6d. net. 

" Mr. Day's explanation of the ^owth of form in letters is particularly valuable. . . 
Many excellent alphabets are given in illustration of his remarks."— 7"^^ Studio. 

"Everyone who employs practical lettering will be grateful for 'Alphabets, Old and 
New.' Mr. Day has written a scholarly and pithy introduction, and contributes some beauti- 
ful alphabets of his own design."— T^Ac Art Joumnl. 

LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. An Enquiry into the Decora- 
tive Use of Lettering, Past, Present and Possible. By Lewis 
F. Day. With 200 full-page and smaller Illustrations from 
photographs and drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. net. 

This work is uniform in size and style with the author's '* Alphabets 
Old and New," and is at once a companion and a sequel to it. 
Hut, whereas that dealt only with the forms of letters, this has to do with 
their use in ornament, the way they have been and are to be employed in 
decoration. 

Contents— The Printed and Written Page, Inscriptions, Scrolls and 
Labels, Monograms, Cyphers, Combinations, Initial Letters, Decorative 
Lettering, &c. 

AN ALPHABET OF ROMAN CAPITALS, together with 
three sets of lower case letters selected and enlarged from 
the finest examples and periods. Prepared for the use of 
Schools. By G. WooLLiscRon' Rhead, R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A., 
Lond. Each letter 7 in. square, with descriptive text, printed 
on strong drawing paper. Jn stout wrapper envelope. Price 
2 J. dd, net. 

l*rofessor W. R. Lethabv writes : — ** I am very glad that your 
specimen Alphabets have been published. Some definitive examples to 
which one could point have been badly wanted. I hope every An 
School in the country will soon be provided with a copy, and in that 
case I don't doubt we shall shortly see a much needed improvement in 
this simple matter of lettering. " 

MOOT POINTS : Friendly disputes upon Art and Industry 
between Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day. Demy 8vo, 
90 pages, with 8 Ornamental and very amusing Caricatures of 
the artists by Walter Crane. In paper wrapper, price i^. net. 
Subjects : The Ideal Artist ; Designer and Executant ; 
the Artist and his Livelihood ; Art and Industry ; Work and 
Pleasure ; the Profession of Art ; Poetic Ornament ; the 
Living Interest in Ornament. 



MR. LEWIS F, DAY'S 
TEXT-BOOKS OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 

PATTERN DESIGN.— A Book lor Students, treating in a 
practical way of the Anatomy, Planning, and Evolution of 
Repeated Ornament. Containing 300 pages of text, with 
upwards of 300 Illustrations, chiefly from drawings by the 
author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7^. 6//. net. 

" Every line and every illustration in this book should be studied carefullv and 
continually by everyone having any aspiration toward designing. It would probably be 
going a little too tar to as<ert tnat anyone studying this book throughout would become a 
designer, but it is certainly a fact that designing would be rendered comparatively easy to 
those having a complete knowledge of its contents ; while it is equally true ihat the best 
artists could not produce designs oi any value unless they understood the principles so clearly 
explained and admirably illustrated in this work." — '/'Af Decorator. 

"The book is a serious contribution to the question of pattern designing, and is written 
expressly for the designer. It may be strongly commended to all who are studying the 
designing of textiles or wall papers, as the counsel it gives is the result of long years of 
experien'-e. "— 7'A* Journal of Decorative Art. 

ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION.— A Sequel to 
" Pattern Design " and an Introduction to the Study of 
Design in relation to Material, Tools, and Methods of Work. 
With 200 full-page and other Illustrations, chiefly reproduced 
from photographs, of Decorative Objects and Ornament. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 8^. td, net. \^ Just published, 

NATURE IN ORNAMENT.— An Enquiry into the Natural 
Element in Ornamental Design, and a Survey of the 
Ornamental Treatment of Natural Forms. With 123 full- 
page Plates and 192 other Illustrations reproduced from 
drawings by the author and from photographs. Third 
Edition (Fifth Thousand). Thick crown 8vo, in handsome 
cloth binding, richly gilt, price 1 2s, 6//. 

"The treatise should be in the hands of every student of ornamental design. It is pro- 
fusely and admirably illustrated, and well printed. * — Magazine 0/ Art. 

" A book more beautiful for its illustrations or one more helpful to Students of Art, can 
hardly be inuigined." — Queen. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF EVERY-DAY ART.— Introduc- 
tory Chapters on the Arts not Fine. Second Edition, 
revised, containing 70 Illustrations (Fourth Thousand). 
Crown Syo, art linen, price 3J. 6d, 

" Authoritative as coming from a writer whose mastery of the subjects is not to be dis* 

guted, and who is generous in imparting the knowledge he acquired with difficulty. Mr. Day 
as taken much trouble with the new edition." — A rchitect. 

*■' A good artist, and a soand thiaker, Mr. Day has produced a book of sterling value." 

Magazine of A rt. 
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MR. LEWIS F. DAY'S VJ ORKS- ccn/wutif. 
An invaluable Review of the Art and Practice of Embroidery ^ 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK: A Book about Embroidery. 
For the use of Needleworkers and other Students of Em- 
broidery, and Designers for it. By Lewis F. Day and Mary 
Buckle. Second Edition, revised. Containing 80 full-page 
Plates reproduced from photographs, and 45 Illustrations in 
the text, of Historical Examples, Reproductions of specially 
worked Stitches, and Samplers showing Work in Various 
Stages of Execution. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 55. net. 

" No worker's table can be considered complete without a co^y."— Home Art Work. 

" An extremely valuable book^ forming a much-needed addition to the library of needle- 
workers, and one which will grow in value the longer and the more closely it is consultoi."— 
7'he Queen. 

" A most admirable work Of immense assistance." — The Ladies^ Field. 

WINDOWS.— A BOOK ABOUT STAINED AND PAINTED 
GLASS. Second Edition revised, containing 50 full-page 
Plates and 200 Illustrations in the text, all of Old Examples. 
400 pages, large Svo, cloth gilt, price 21s. net. 

" The book is a masterpiece. ... It is amply illustrated and carefully printed, and 
will long remain the authority on its subject."— T'Ar Art Journal. 

" In his latest work Mr. Day has fairly surpassed himself, for, having been brought up 
on windows, he has so loved his subject that we doubt if he could have made this new book 
of his better than it is in any one essential point. His work is a most complete and valuable 
text-book on windows, for well-nigh all tnat is essential to be known about them." — The 
British Architect. 



PROFESSOR MEYER'S TEXT-BOOKS. 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT.— With 300 Plates, contain- 
ing about 3,000 Illustrations of the Elements and Application 
of Decoration to Objects. By F. S. Mever. Third Edition, 
revised by Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. Thick Svo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, price 1 is. 6d. 

"A Library, a Museum, an Encyclopicdia and an Art School in one. To rival it as a 
book of reference, one must fill a bookcase. The quality of the drawings is unusually high, 
the choice of examples is singularly good. . . . The work is practically an epitome of a 
hundred Works on Design." — Studio. 

" As a treasury of ornament drawn to scale in all styles, and derived from (genuine 
icrete objects, we have nothing in England which \"' 
compared with Professor Meyer's book." — Architect. 



A HANDBOOK OF ART SMITHING.— For the use of 
Practical Smiths, Designers, and in Art and Technical 
Schools. By F. S. Meyer, Author of "A Handbook of 
Ornament." With an Introduction by J. Starkie Gardner. 
Containing 214 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. 

" A most excellent manual, crowded with examples of ancient work. The Introduction 
is by Mr. Starkie Gardner, and students know what that name implies."— 714^ Studio. 



DECORATIVE BRUSHWORK AND ELEMENTARY 
DESIGN. A Manual for the Use of Teachers and 
Students in Elementary, Secondary and Technical Schools. 
By Hknry Cadness, Second Master of the Municipal 
School of Art, Manchester. With upwards of 400 Examples 
of Design on 38 Plates. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price y, 6//. net. 

" One of the most instructive books we have ever seen on this subject. Design is here 
treated in a masterly wav, the author going to the best available sources for his illustrations, 
all of which are admirable."— Tkr Sdioolmatter. 

A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM FOR STUDENTS OF 
DESIGN. By Ernest E. Clarke. Art Master, Derby 
Technical College. Containing 100 Plates (size loj x 7I in.), 
illustrating 61 varieties of Plants with numerous figures in the 
text, comprising in all 800 Illustrations. With an Introductory 
Chapter on Design, Notes on the Plants, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. I^rge 8vo, cloth, 51. net. \^Just ready, 

ETUDE DE LA PLANTE, son Application aux Industries 
d'Art. By M. P. Verneuil Comprising 120 Drawings of 
Natural Plants and 280 Conventional Designs evolved from 
the same, the whole coloured in imitation of the original 
Water-colour Drawings, with descriptive text in French. A 
handsome quarto volume, size 14 ins. by 11 ins., bound in 
cloth, price J[y2 \os. net. 

"DER MODERNE STIL." (The Modern Style.)— An 
International Review of Art applied to Industry as represented 
in the best productions of leading decorative artists in 
England, France and Germany. Containing a rich collection 
of Illustrations of Art- Work and Design of all kinds, includ- 
ing Wall Papers, Textiles, Lace, Embroidery, Bookbinding, 
Pottery, Furniture, Carving, Stained Glass, Metal Work, &c. 
Each volutne is complete in itself ^ and sold separately^ as 
follows : — 

Volume I. — With 815 Illustrations on 120 plates. Large 

4to, boards, cloth backs. 20s, net. 
Volume II. — VVith 665 Illustrations on 96 plates. 15J. net. 
Volume III. — With 687 Illustrations on 96 plates. 15^ net. 
Volume IV. — With 700 Illustrations on 96 plates. 15J. net. 
Volume V. — With 800 Illustrations on 96 plates. 15X. net. 

These volumes, published annually, afford an excellent survey of the 
decorative art of the year. They are specially rich in illustrations of 
£nglish Wall Papers and Printed Stuffs by well-known designers and 
manufacturers, and contain many examples of Pottery, Furniture, and 
Metal Work by both English and Continental designers and craftsmen. 
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A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT, being aii 
Account of the Development of Architecture and the 
Historic Arts, for the use of Students and Craftsmen. By 
Richard Glazier, A.R.I.B.A., Headmaster of the Man- 
chester School of Art. Containing 500 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 5^. net. 

" Not since the publication of Owen Jones' celebrated ' Grammar of Ornament ' have we 
seen any book, brouKht out on popular lines, that could compare with Mr. Glazier's 'Manual.' 
In manv ways it is the better book of the two. ... It simply abounds with beautiful, 
delicately-drawn illui;trations, and forms a perfect treasury of designs."— yA/ BookstlUr. 

THE HISTORIC STYLES OF ORNAMENT. Containing 
1,500 examples from all countries and all periods, exhibited 
on 100 Plates, mostly printed in gold and colours. With 
historical and descriptive text translated from the German of 
H. DoLMETSCH. Folio, cloth, gilt, price j[^\ 5J. net. 

This work has been designed to serve as a practical guide for the pur- 
pose of showing the development of Ornament, and the application of 
colour to it in various countries through the epodis of historj-. 

OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES AND THEIR MAKERS. 
Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the different 
Styles of Clocks and Watches of the Past in England and 
Abroad, to which is added a List of 10,000 Makers. By F. J. 
Britten. Second Edition, much enlarged, containing 740 
pages with 700 Illustrations of choice and curious specimens, 
mostly reproduced from photographs. Medium 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 15J. net. 

THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. By Edith Wharton 
and Ogden Codman, Architect. With 56 full-page Photo- 
graphic Plates of Interior Views, Doors, Ceilings, Chimney- 
pieces, examples of Furniture, &c. Large square 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 12s, 6d, net 

This volume describes and illustrates in a very interesting way the 
Decorative treatment of Rooms during the Renaissance period, and 
deduces principles for the decoration, furnishing, and arrangements of 
Modern Houses. 

EXAMPLES OF OLD FURNITURE, English and Foreign. 
Drawn and described by A. E. Chancellor. Con- 
taining 40 Plates exhibiting some 100 examples of 
Elizabethan, Stuart, Queen Anne, Georgian and Chippendale 
furniture ; and an interesting variety of Continental work 
Large 4to, gilt, price jQi 5^., net ;£i u. 



ENGLISH INTERIOR WOODWORK of the XVI., XVIL, and 
XVIII. Centuries. A series of 50 Plates of Drawings to 
scale and Sketches, chiefly of Domestic Work, illustrating a 
fine series of examples of Chimney Pieces, Panelling, Sides 
of Rooms, Staircases, Doorways, Screens, 5:c., with full 
practical details and descriptive text. By Henry Tanner, 
Jun., A.R.I.B.A., Joint Author of "Some Architectural 
Works of Inigo Jones." Folio, cloth gilt, price 365. net. 

" The book contains fiftj; well-produced plates from ink and pencil drawings, which are 
excellently done, and the series gives a fairly consecutive view of some of the best woodwork 
to be found in England."— T'A^ British Architect. 

" Mr. Tanner is certainly a skilled draughtsman, and to the illustrations in the book 
before us no exception could possibly be taken. The minutest details are ^iven with the 
greatest exactitude, rendering the book of the utmost value to those who desire to study or 
possess a record of the styles represented."— 7"^^ Cabinet Maker. 

COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA. By Luke 
Vincent Lockwood. Containing 300 photographic Illustra- 
tions of typical examples of Chests, Couches, Sofas, Tables, 
Chairs, Settees, Clocks, Cupboards, Sideboards, Mirrors, 
Chests of Drawers, Bedsteads, Desks, Escritoires, &c. With 
descriptive letterpress, forming a trustworthy guide to the 
determination of style, date, and authenticity of specimens 
of furniture of this period. 4to, art linen, price 255. net. 

HEPPLEWHITE'S CABINET-MAKER AND UPHOL- 
STERER'S GUIDE. A facsimile reproduction of this rare 
work, containing 300 charming Designs on 128 Plates. Small 
folio, cloth gilt, old style, ;£2 lox. net. (1794.) Original 
copies 7vhen met with fetch from £^\i to ;£iS. 

CHIPPENDALE'S THE GENTLEMAN AND CABINET- 
MAKER'S DIRECTOR.— A complete facsimile of the 
3rd and rarest Edition (1762), containing 200 Plates of 
Designs. Folio, strongly bound in half-cloth, j£^ 155. net. 

THE DECORATIVE WORK OF ROBERT AND JAMES 
ADAM. Containing 30 large folio Plates illustrating 
about 100 examples of Rooms, Ceilings, Chimney-pieces, 
'I ables. Chairs, Vases, I^mps, Mirrors, Pier-glasses, Clocks, 
&c., by these famous 18th-century Designers. Large folio, 
handsomely bound in old style, price 305. net. 

This volume contains a reproduction of every plate of decorative 
value from the rare work published in 1778- 181 2, which now fetches 
£yOf and therefore forms a complete key to the graceful style for which 
the brothers Adam are so universally renowned. 
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Published with the Sanction of the Science ana Art Department, 

FRENCH WOOD CARVINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS. — A Series of Examples printed in Collotype 
from Photographs specially taken from the Carvings direct. 
Edited by Eleanor Rowe. Part L: Late 15th and Early 
1 6th Century Examples; Part II.: i6th Century Work; 
Part III. : 17th and i8th Centuries. The Three Series Com- 
plete, each containing 18 large folio Plates, with descriptive 
letterpress. Folio, in portfolios, price 12s, each net; or 
handsomely bound in one volume, price £2 51. net. 

_ " Students of the Art of Wood Carving will find a mine of inexhaustible treasures in this 
series of illustrations. . . . Each plate is a work of art in itself." — TheQtuen. 

" Needs only to be seen to be purchased by all interested in the craft, whether archaeo- 
logically or practically."— y*/ Studio, 

HINTS ON WOOD CARVING FOR BEGINNERS.— By 
Eleanor Rowe. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated. 8vo, sewed, price u. in paper covers. 

"The most useful and practical small book on wood-carving we know oV— Builder. 
"Full of sound directions and good suggestions."— J/a^osiK/^/^r^. 

HINTS ON CHIP CARVING.— (Class Teaching and other 
Northern Styles.) By Eleanor Rowe. 40 Illustrations. 8vo, 
sewed, price is. in paper covers. 

" A capital manual of instruction in a craft that ought to be most popular." 

Saturday Review, 

REMAINS OF ECCLESIASTICAL WOOD -WORK.— A 
Series of Examples of Stalls, Screens, Book-Boards, Roofs, 
Pulpits, &c., beautifully engraved on 2 1 Plates from drawings 
by T. Talbot Bury, Archt. 410, half-bound, price ioj. 6//. 

OLD OAK ENGLISH FURNITURE. — A Series of 
Measured Drawings, with some examples of Architectural 
Woodwork, Plasterwork, Metalwork, Glazing, &c. By J. W. 
Hurrell, Architect. Containing no full-page photo- 
lithographic Plates. Folio, cloth gilt, price jQ2 2s, od, net. 

For ingenuity and quaintness of design, richness of moulding, or 
profusion of ornament, the old oak furniture of England is probably 
unsurpassed by the contemporaneous work of any other country. 

DETAILS OF GOTHIC WOOD CARVING of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. By Franklyn A. 
Crallan. Containing 34 large Photo-lithographic Plates, 
illustrating some of the finest specimens extant. With intro- 
ductory and descriptive text. Large 4to, in cloth portfolio, 
or bound in cloth gilt, price 285. 



OLD SILVERWORK, CHIEFLY ENGLISH, FROM THE 
XVth TO THE XVnith CENTURIES. A series of choice 
examples selected from the unique loan collection exhibited 
at St. James's Court, London. Edited, with Historical and 
Descriptive Notes, by J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A. Con- 
taining 121 beautiful collotype Plates reproduced from photo- 
graphs in the most effective manner. Folio, buckram, gilt, 
price £s 5^' net. 

The edition of this work is limited to 500 copies, of which 400 are 
already disposed of. 

FURNITURE DESIGNING AND DRAUGHTING. A 
Practical Manual on the Preparation of Working Drawings 
of Furniture. By A. C. Nye. Comprising Notes on the 
Elementary Forms, Methods of Construction, and 
Dimensions of Common Articles of Furniture. Fully 
illustrated by 152 Diagrams. Large 8vo, cloth, los. net. 

A BOOK OF SUNDRY DRAUGHTES FOR LEADED 
GLASS. Principally serving for Glaziers, etc. By 
Walter Gidde, London, 161 5. Containing 114 full-page 
Plates of Designs for Lead Glazing, with Recipes on Glass 
Painting, firing, etc. The whole reproduced in exact facsimile 
of the rare original, 4to, bound in old style, price 5X. net. 

THE ART OF BRASS REPOUSSE. A Manual of Practical 
Instruction for the Use of Amateurs. By Gawthorp, Art 
Metal Worker to His Majesty. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with 43 Illustrations, 8vo, fancy paper cover, price 
IS net. 

LEADWORK— OLD AND ORNAMENTAL. By Professor 
W. R. Lethaby. With 76 Illustrations of Leaded Spires and 
Turrets, Fonts, Statues, Vases, Finials, Pipe-heads, Lead 
Glazing, &c. 8vo, cloth, 3^. net (published at 4^. 6d. net). 
Only a small number of copies remain for sale at the reduced price. 

ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH WROUGHT IRONWORK. 
A Series of Examples of English Ironwork of the best 
period, with which is included most that now exists in 
Scotland. By Bailey Scott Murphy, Architect. Con- 
taining 80 fine Plates (size 21^ in. by 14^ in.), 68 reproduced 
from measured drawings, and the remaining 1 2 from photo- 
graphs specially taken. With Descriptive Text. Imperial 
folio, buckram, gilt, price ^3 3X. net. 
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JAPANESE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DESIGN. 

Book I. — Containing over 1,500 engraved curios, and 
most ingenious Geometric Patterns of Circles, Medallions, 
&c., comprising Conventional Details of Plants, Flowers, 
Leaves, Petals, also Birds, Fans, Animals, Key Patterns, &c., 
&c. Oblong 1 2mo, fancy covers, price 2s. net. 

Book II.— Containing over 600 most original and effective 
Designs for Diaper Ornament, giving the base lines to the 
design, also artistic Miniature Picturesque Sketches. Oblong 
1 2 mo, price 2s. net. 

These books exhibit the varied charm and originality of conception of 
Japanese Ornament, and form an inexhaustible 6eld of design. 

A DELIGHTFUL SERIES OF STUDIES OF BIRDS, in 
MOST Characteristic and Life-like Attitudes, sur- 
rounded WITH APPROPRIATE FOLIAGE AND FlOWERS. — By 

the celebrated Japanese Artist, Bairei Kono. In three 
Books, 8vo, each containing 36 pages of highly artistic and 
decorative Illustrations, printed in tints. Bound .in fancy 
paper covers, price los. net. 

" In attitude and gesture and expression, these Birds, whether perching or soaring, 
swooping or brooding, are audmirsM^"— Mag-azine of Art, 

A NEW SERIES OF BIRD AND FLOWER STUDIES. 
By Watanabe Sietei, the leading living Artist in Japan. 
In three Books, containing numerous exceedingly artistic 
Sketches in various tints, 8vo, fancy covers, price ioj. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF COLOURED DESIGNS by leading 
artists in Japan. Containing 80 pages of clever designs in which 
flower, bird, and animal forms are skilfully conventionalised. 
Accompanied by a few studies from nature of birds in their 
favourite haunts amongst foliage, &c. 2 vols. 7^. dd. net. 

COSTUME OF ALL NATIONS— Ancient and Modern. 
By F. Hottenroth. (Le Costume chez les Peuples.) 
Containing 30 full-page coloured Plates, and over 2000 other 
Illustrations in the descriptive text (in French). Large 8vo, 
fancy boards, price 21^. net. 
An interesting and comprehensive handbook on Costume. 

PEN DRAWING : An Illustrated Treatise. By Charles 
D. Maginnis. With 72 Illustrations, including reproduc- 
tions of the work of the principal black-and-white artists. 
8vo, linen, price 55. 6^. net. 

Contents: — i. Style in Pen Drawing. 2. Materials 
3. Technique. 4. Values. 5. Practical Problems. 6. Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 7. Decorative Drawing. 



II 

MODERN PEN DRAWINGS. European and American. 
Containing 170 Illustrations by the leading artists, many of 
which are full-page plates, and some printed on Japanese 
vellum : with short essays on the Progress of the Art in each 
country. Edited by Charles Holme, price los. 6d. net. 
The above is a sumptuous review of black and white art, now Out of 
Print, A few copies only remain for sale. 

PLASTERING— PLAIN AND DECORATIVE. A Practical 
Treatise on the Art and Craft of Plastering and Modelling. 
By William Millar. With an Introduction, treating of the 
History of the Art, by G. T. Robinson, F.S.A. Second 
Edition revised, containing 550 Illustrations of which 50 are 
full- page plates, and 600 pages of text. Thick 4to, cloth, 
price 1 8 J. net. 

EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL FOLIAGE AND 
COLOURED DECORATION. By Jas. K. Colling, 
Architect, F.R.I.B.A. Taken from Buildings of the Xllth 
to the XVth Century. Containing 76 Lithographic Plates, 
and 79 Woodcut Illustrations, with text. Royal 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, price 15J. net (published at £2 2s X 

Dedicated by Special Permission to Sir Edward /. Poynter^ P.P. A, 

EXAMPLES OF GREEK AND POMPEIAN DECORA- 
TIVE WORK. Measured and Drawn by J. Cromar Watt. 
Containing 60 Collotype Plates, reproduced from the original 
Pencil Drawings of the author, comprising Architectural 
Details and Ornament, Terra Cotta, and Ornamental Bronze 
Work, &c. A handsome folio volume, cloth, price jQi los, net. 

SOME ARCHITECTURAL WORKS OF INIGO JONES. 
Illustrated by a Series of Measured Drawings of the Chief 
Buildings designed by him, together with Descriptive Notes. 
By H. Inigo Triggs and Henry Tanner, Junr., AA.R.I.B.A. 
Containing 40 full-page Plates and over 40 Illustrations in 
the text. Large folio, cloth gilt, price 30J. net. 

"The plates are quite perrect as specimens of draughtsmanship, and possess a crispne^s 
and freedom of handling which differentiaie them from ordinary measured drawings. "->/!. A. 
Notfs. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALY. — A General View for the Use of Students and 
Others. By W. J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., Director of Archi- 
tecture, Glasgow School of Art. Third Edition, containing 64 
full-page Plates and 100 Illustrations in the text from photo- 
graphs and drawings. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d, net. 

B. T. Batsford, 94, High Hoi born London. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME. A 
Sketch of its Historic Development. By the late W. J. 
Anderson, Author of *'The Architecture of the Renaissance 
in Italy," and R. Phene Spiers, F.S. A., Author of " The 
Orders of Architecture." Containing 300 pages of text, and 
185 Illustrations from photographs and drawings, 43 being 
full-page plates, of which 2 7 are finely printed in collotype, 
I^rge 8vo, cloth gilt, price iSs. net. 

" A<: reproenting the architecture of Greece and Rome, the iHiistrations possess incom- 
parable interest, and the consideration of them alone, apart from the text, is an intellectual 
treat— not a single one ran be found fault with as either careless or unworthy of its purpose. 
Messrs. Anderson and Spiers's volume is such a work as many students of architecture and 
the classics have vainly yearned for and lost precious years in supplying." — Atvhitect. 

" A vivid and scholarly picture of classic art. '—Tht British Architect. 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. For the Student, 
Craftsman and Amateur. Being a Comparative View of 
all the Styles of Architecture from the Earliest Period. By 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., late Professor of Architec- 
ture in King's College, London, and Banister F. Fletcher, 
A.R.I.B.A. Fifth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
Containing 2000 Illustrations from photographs of Buildings 
and from specially prepared drawings of Constructive and 
Ornamental Detail. DemySvo, cloth, price 21X. net. 

'* Par txcellefice the student's manual of the history of architecture."— TAr Architect, 

THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE : Greek, Roman and 
Italian. A selection of typical examples from Normand^s 
" Parallels'' and othep Authorities, with Notes on the Origin 
and Development of the Classic Orders and descriptions of 
the plates, by R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., Director of the 
Architectural School of the Royal Academy. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, containing 27 full-page Plates, seven of 
which have been specially prepared for the work. Imperial 
4to, cloth, price loj. 6d, 

*' An indispensable possession to all students of architecture." — 'I he Architect. 

EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Tudor, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods, 1 500-1625. By J. Alfred 
GoTCH, F.S. A., Author of "The Architecture of the Renais- 
sance in England," &c. With 88 Collotype and other Plates 
and 230 Illustrations in the text from Drawings and 
from Photographs. Royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s, net. 

" The book is quite a storehouse of reference and illustrations, and should be quite indis« 
pensable to the architect's library."— TAr British Architect. 

B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 



